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AUBURN’S ACHIEVEMENT. 


Today is a day of significance in the 
history of Auburn, the great Polytechnic 
School of the State of Alabama. It is 
perhaps without precedent in the his¬ 
tory of State-owned institutions in Ala¬ 
bama. 

The new gymnasium, costing approx¬ 
imately $50,000, is to be dedicated to the 
work of preserving the Auburn spirit in 
sports, in building up the bodies of the 
future undergraduates in that institution 
and in inculcating the very helpful men¬ 
tal discipline which comes with physical 
training intelligently directed. That 
which makes the occasion unique, that 
which makes it notable, is that the alum¬ 
ni of Auburn, out of their own funds and 
of their own initiative, have built this 
gymnasium. 

Auburn is a State-owned, State-con- 
trolled and largely a State-supported in¬ 
stitution. The custom observed in Ala¬ 
bama from time immemorial, is for a 
State-owned institution to depend ex¬ 
clusively upon the State Treasury for 
what is needed. When a need arose, 
plans were made to fill it, and requests 
were made on the Legislature for an ap¬ 
propriation to pay the cost. In most 
instances, as was proper, the Legislature 
voted the money. Now a new example 
is set. The alumni of Auburn, in a spirit 
of self-help, and prompted by a sense of 
gratitude for benefits conferred, provid¬ 
ed the new gymnasium by voluntary of¬ 
ferings. 

This is a stimulating example, which 
promises to have influence in the future. 


ALUMNUS 

The men of . Auburn feel that they are 
paying a part of the debt they owe their 
Alma Mater in this sacrifice towards the 
greatness of her future. The impluse be¬ 
hind this achievement of the Auburn 
spirit was to make a personal contribu- ^ 
tion, some little individual sacrifice for 
the glory of the institution, and not to 
depend always and at all times upon the 
Legislature. 

Why, after all, should the problem of 
endowment be left only to non-State-sup- 
ported colleges and universities? It is 
a finer and more helpful effort on the 
part of the alumni of a Stale-owned in- ' 
stitution to seek and receive benefits 
from the men trained and helped there 
than to depend complacently and at all 
times upon the generosity of the Legisla¬ 
ture, for every need which might arise. 

It is a great institution at Auburn—a 
rapidly growing institution, one which 
has kept pace with the swift increase 
in numbers, by increasing efficiency and 
enlarged facilities for service. We are 
moved to the belief that the dedication 
of the alumni self-help gymnasium marks 
the beginning of a new and significant 
epoch in the life of Auburn.—2 he Mont¬ 
gomery Advertiser. 

SPLENDID FRUITAGE OF THE AU¬ 
BURN SPIRIT. 


Auburn’s new gymnasium is to be ded¬ 
icated on the 22nd of February with an 
eclat and ceremony that comports with 
the glory of the achievement the event 
expresses. 

The gymnasium is the splendid gift of 
the alumni and former students of Au¬ 
burn to their Alma Mater and pleads the 
overpowering love that is felt in the 1 
hearts of those who in other years have 
lived under the spell of that great in¬ 
stitution. 

“The Auburn spirit” has become pro¬ 
verbial as a possessional asset in the sum 
of things that make up the fame of Au¬ 
burn’s renown. There must be some¬ 
thing of inherent potency expressed in 
the privilege of attending the school 
there, and we take it, that that “some¬ 
thing” is the feeling provoked in the re¬ 
spect that learning inspires when be¬ 
stowed under its most favored forms. It 
is a feeling that is planted deep in the 
heart of the Auburn student, and it fruits 
gloriously in every act where the wel¬ 
fare of that institution is involved. A 
few years ago the call for a commence¬ 
ment “home coming” was answered from 
the uttermost parts of the country by the 
scattered sons of Auburn, and their im¬ 
mense and triumphant gathering under 
the walls which some of the wanderers 
had left a generation and more ago, will 
long live as a featured event in the state’s 
classical annals. A later proof of collec- 
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live loyalty is furnished in the episode 
formally appointed for next Tuesday. 
The concrete form will be attested in one 
of the finest student gymnasium buildings 
in this country. It is to be the tangible 
and glorious evidence of ihe Auburn 
spirit in its conservation of athletics, 
which form so paramount a branch in 
the system of modern education. It is 
but another triumph for old Auburn, and 
a new and imposing demonstration of the 
spirit that has made her great. 

In this particular display of that spirit 
the strong personality of Professor 
Thomas Bragg of the Auburn faculty is 
in luminous show. More to Prof. Bragg’s 
energetic and prideful labors than to any 
other agency is due the success of the 
undertaking which has resulted in as¬ 
suring to Auburn her proud gift. It is 
a monument to Prof. Bragg’s devotional 
interest to the institution whose fame is 
so- intimately blended with the accom¬ 
plishments of this well known exemplar 
of ideals that spell the aims of Auburn.— 
The Alabama Democrat. 


A GALA DAY FOR AUBURN. 


Yesterday was a great day for Auburn. 
It was the occasion of the dedication of 
the gymnasium building, which has been 
constructed by the free will offerings 
of the alumni of the A. P. I. While Au¬ 
burn is a state institution and maintained 
by the state, the new building is the di¬ 
rect fruits of the activity and determina¬ 
tion of Prof. Thomas Bragg and the loy¬ 
alty and liberality of the graduates who 


have gone out into the world from that 
college. 

A little over a year ago Prof. Thomas 
Bragg, who is an enthusiastic advocate 
of physical training and a great lover of 
sports and a never tiring worker for Au¬ 
burn, lesolved that Auburn should not 
wait longer on the state for the equip¬ 
ment it stood so sorely in need of, in 
order that the A. P. I. might measure up 
to the same high standard in prepared¬ 
ness for athletic training that it had at¬ 
tained in all other branches. Having 
formed the resolution the next step was 
action and Prof Bragg never stands back 
or comes up short when it is up to him, 
so he began a systematic campaign of 
the state to raise the funds to construct 
and equip the gymnasium building. His 
appeal was directed to the old Auburn 
boys, many of whom have long since 
ceased to be boys and are men, some of 
them far out of their teens, but it was not 
long after Prof. Bragg reached them be¬ 
fore they were boys again and to his 
appeal the strings of their purses readily 
gave way and in a few weeks the an¬ 
nouncement came forth that success was 
sure and the gymnasium would be built 
and equipped and the money to do it 
with would be forthcoming and from the 
bank accounts of those who had received 
their equipment for their life work in 
old Auburn. 

The building was erected and yester¬ 
day it was formally dedicated and for 
Auburn it was a gala day and for Prof. 
Thomas Bragg it will stand as a lasting 
monument, at Ihe same time testifying 
to the genuine loyalty of the alumni of 
that great institution.— Opelika Daily 
News. 



FRANK SPANGLER, “SPANG” 


The brilliant cartoonist of the Montgomery Advertiser 
with his pet coon and one of his cartoons which 
helped draw the crowd to Auburn for the twenty- 
second. 
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WHO’S WHO ON THE PROGRAM 


GOVERNOR CHARLES HENDERSON 


Governor Henderson participated in 
the exercises as the official representa¬ 
tive of the Board of Trustees and as the 
Chief Executive of the State of Alabama. 
He is one of the most prominent men in 
our public life today. Noted as a busi¬ 
ness man and a financier he assumed 
charge of the State when the treasury 
was all but bankrupt and for running 
an institution on “nothing a year” he 
shares honors with our own President 
Thach. Governor Henderson has been 
unflinching in his policies and above all 
he has been just and fair for he has 
known no favorites. In his pleasant 
manner he delivered an address on the 
success of spirit and the value of loyally 
which made a profound impression up¬ 
on his Auburn audience. 


PRESIDENT WALTER RIGGS, ’93. 


President W. M. Riggs, of Clemson Col¬ 
lege represented that great institution at 
the celebration on the twenty-second. 
President Riggs is one of the most spirit¬ 
ed talkers that ever appeared at Auburn 
albeit lie says: “One of the few honors 
that I claim as a College President is 
that I am not a speech-making Presi¬ 
dent.” At Auburn President Riggs is well 
known, loved and admired as Walter for 
it was in this institution that he received 
the education and training which has 
played a part in making him the broad¬ 
minded, energetic college president that 
he is toda r. He was a member of the 
football teams of 1893, 1894, and 1895.— 


DEAN CHARLES BARNWELL. 

Dr. Chas. H. Barnwell, Dean of the 
Academic Department of the University 
of Alabama brought a message of con¬ 
gratulation from that institution. Dr. 
Barnwell is recognized as one of the 
strongest educators in the South and is 
very popular in Auburn, for despite the 
fact that he is now connected with a 
siister institution Auburn still holds a 
claim on him and an interest in his ca¬ 
reer. Dr. Barnwell was Professor of 
Modern Languages at Auburn from 1889 
to 1892 and was a member of the first 
football team of this college. 


PROF. WILLIAM N. RANDLE. 

Prof. W. M. Randle was present as the 
representative of the Georgia School of 
Technology and in an able and scholarly 
manner he brought congratulations and 
felicitations fro'ffi Georgia Tech. Prof. 


Randle made a profound impression upon 
the students of Auburn, and his speech 
served to tie closer the relations between 
Tech and Auburn. Mr. Randle is Pro- * 
fessor of Textile Engineering—in which 
field he is an acknowledged leader—and 
is prominently identified with the man¬ 
agement of athletics at Tech., his con¬ 
nection with the athletics of that school 
covering a period over ten years. 


PROF. S. V. SANFORD. 


Prof. S. V. Sanford in his inimitable 
style brought greetings from our ancient 
rivals, the University of Georgia. In his 
speech he referred to the excellent rela¬ 
tions which have always existed between 
the two institutions and the manner in 
which his address was received indicat¬ 
ed that Auburn is extremely anxious that 
the relations continue as they have in 
the past. Prof. Sanford is a graduate of 
Mercer University and is professor of 
English in the University of Georgia. He 
has been connected with athletics at 
Georgia for a number of years and is one 
of the most interesting speakers appear¬ 
ing in a pedagogical role. 


PRESIDENT EDWARD HOLMES. 


Pres. E. T. Holmes as an alumnus ot 
Mercer University, as Secretary-Treasurer 
of the S. I. A. A., and as President of 
Gordon Institute brought words of con¬ 
gratulations to the Auburn students and 
the Auburn alumni. Pres. Holmes has 
long been connected with athletics in the 
South and has been the efficient Secre¬ 
tary of the Southern Intercollegiate Ath¬ 
letic Association for a number of years. 
He is also President of Gordon Institute 
one of the most prominent and efficient 
preparatory schools in the South. 

President Hohnes delivered an address 
that was considered one of the features 
of the program, and made a lasting im¬ 
pression on the Auburn students. 


HON. W. M. WILLIAMS, ’90. 

We cannot refrain from saying a few 
words here concerning the gracious man¬ 
ner in which our own “Billie” presided 
as “Master of Ceremonies.” “Billie” was 
at his best and that is saying a great 
deal. 


Other Auburn men who appeared on 
the program and did themselves proud 
were President Charles C. Thach, Dean 
George Petrie. Dean Bennett B. Ross, 
Prof. Thomas Bragg and Hon. Reynolds 
Tichenor. 



THE PASSING OF THE TWENTY-SEC¬ 
OND. 


The dear old friends have come and gone 
(We’d know them wearing wigs), 
The strong, but ever-smiling^ face 
Of Clemson’s head, old Riggs; 

The classic front of “Preacher” Park, 
The three “Pats”, standing pat; 

Brisk “Cotton” Oates of long ago, 

And “Tubby”, wide and fat. 

Sure, we were glad without deceit 
To see them all again, 

But sooth to say, we’re sad today 
The parting gave such pain. 

—R. W. Burton. 

A GREAT DAY FOR AUBURN 

Were you here the twenty-second? If 
you were unable to come back we sym¬ 
pathize with you. You missed a good 
time, an inspiring occasion and you fail¬ 
ed to hear the good things which Gov¬ 
ernor Henderson, Captain Sheehan, Pres¬ 
ident Thach, Thomas Bragg, “Billie” 
Williams, Dean Petrie, President Riggs, 
President Holmes, Dean Barnwell, Prof. 
Sanford, and Prof. Randle said of you. 
The occasion was given in your honor, 
and your praise was sung. 

Besides the great number of represen¬ 
tatives who came in person to deliver 
their words of tribute there were mes¬ 
sages of congratulations from nearly 
every southern institution and from 
prominent men of America. Raymond; 
Robins from Worcester, Mass., sent a 
telegram of felicitations and Grantland 
Rice took a few minutes from the many 
duties required of him as Sporting Editor 


of the New York Tribune to write lines' 
of congratulations. But they were only 
a few of the many telegrams that were 
received on the day of the celebration. 
We shall try to publish a good number of 
these in another part of the ALUMNUS 
along with several of the speeches in 
r make mighty interesting 
reading matter and will serve to show, 
to some extent, just what you missed. 

If you are an enthusiast of sport then 
you would have given anything to see the 
all-star football game the afternoon of the 
twenty-second. This crowd of old time 
stars collected from the teams from 1898 
to 1915 could hardly have been expected 
to put up the great game they did against 
a team composed largely of near-varsity 
men and primed for the battle. No one 
expected to see them emerge the victors 
as they did to the tune of 14 to 0, very 
few people expected them to last the four 
quarters out but if you will read a full 
account of the game then you will see 
that they deserved the victory. It was a 
great team and a game without equal for 
interest and excitement. 

GOVERNOR HENDERSON ARRIVES. 

When Dr. B. B. Ross heading the pilot 
cars drove up to the campus with the 
car carrying Governor Henderson and his 
party the Auburn corps was standing 
under arms and immediately they gave 
an exhibition drill for the Governor and 
the guests of honor. After the drill the 
students gave a demonstration for Gov¬ 
ernor and Mrs. Henderson, forming a 
huge. “H” and giving yells for the Chief 
Executive and his wife. They then gave 


was heartily applauded. 

His words of welcome to Captain Shee¬ 
han, Editor of the Montgomery Advertis¬ 
er, and to the prominent men from our 
State University, from Gordon, from 
Clemson, from the University of Georgia, 
and from Georgia Tech were echoed in 
the applause of the audience of sixteen 
hundred people. He paid a tribute to the 
indomitable energy of Tom Bragg, presi¬ 
dent of llie Alumni Association, and to 
the individual members of the Associa¬ 
tion to whom the college is indebted for 
this structure. 

ADDRESS OF DR. THACH. 

Today will be marked in the athletic 
history of Auburn with a golden mile¬ 
stone. For an athletic dream has verily 
come to pass—an irridescent dream of 
fifty long years—and today this unsub¬ 
stantial fabric of dreamland taxes on a 
local habitation and a name; this vague, 
indefinite vision of half a century be¬ 
comes apparelled in the tangible brick 
and stone of this seemly structure. 

And a rare privilege do I deem it, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, as the official rep¬ 
resentative of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, in the name of its honorable 
Board of Trustees, in the name of the 
Faculty, and in the name of the student 
body of the institution, to extend to you, 
our guests, severally and collectively, 
genuine, hearty welcome to all the rights, 
privileges and pleasures of this joyous 
and auspicious occasion. 

And I felicitate the institution, I feli¬ 
citate Ihe vast concourse of loyal alumni 
upon this red letter day, upon this ath- 


For many years, the President of the 
Board of Trust of one of our leading 
sister institutions of learning, and today 
our own revered President of the Board 
of Trustees, nothing of interest either to 
education in Alabama at large, or of in¬ 
terest to this great institution, is alien to 
you. 

And may we not believe that it is well 
that you have snatched this brief respite 
from ihe arduous duties of your high 
office to feel the full pulse of the youth 
of our land, and may we not venture the 
hope that you will return refreshed and 
quickened by the sound of the battle- 
cries and the sight of the glad faces of 
this vast body of Southern young man¬ 
hood? 

And may 1 be permitted to express to 
you, Mrs. Henderson, the first lady of 
Alabama, the deep sense of obligation 
we feel at the fact that you have graced 
this dedication with your fair presence 
—and we here and now commit to your 
hands for constant keeping, the keys of 
the college, and of our loyal allegiance 
and affection. 

THE PRESS. 

And to you, the representatives of the 
Press, do we also extend cordial greet¬ 
ing. Right generous have you been in 
the recognition of the public nature of 
our enterprise, and most royally have 
you supported with forceful words and 
graphic lines, the propaganda of our 
great propagandist. And thrice welcome 
to you. Captain Sheehan, representative 
of the great metropolitan journal of our 
capital city. Your presence adds pleas- 
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ure to Ihe day, while your cordial words 
of commendation add dignity and force 
lo our patriotic enterprise. 

SISTER INSTITUTIONS. 

And what to you gentlemen represen¬ 
tatives of our sister institutions—shall I 
say? Only welcome, and again welcome. 
From our heart, we speak the tine delight 
we feel that you have had it in your 
hearts to journey hither over hundreds 
of miles to bear the kindly greetings and 
felicitations of your great institutions. 
Fifty years ago. Southern colleges were 
isolated units,—atoms, leagues apart, 
provincial, suspicious, antagonistic. To¬ 
day, they are bound together in an in¬ 
dissoluble union of warm comradeship, 
in large degree wrought by the spirit of 
clean, high-minded sportsmanship. Your 
presence here today we accept as a token 
of esteem, and commendation, speaking 
an eloquent testimony of the fact that 
intercollegiate sports may be conducted 
on the high plane of friendship and mu¬ 
tual respect. For long years we have 
met “on the bloody sands”; but never, 
we trust, has Auburn gone forth to battle 
under the black flag of the pirate, but 
rather under the bright flag of sport; the 
flag of the knight of old, “without fear 
and without reproach.” We have given 
and we have taken, but without bitter¬ 
ness and without sting. 

GEORGIA AND AUBURN. 

Here is Georgia. United by many 
bonds of friendship that cluster around 
the name of William LeRoy Broun and 
Mell, the institutions have for a quarter 
of a century joined in many a gentle and 
joyous “passage of arms”. A memorable 
day it was when, in 1802, in Piedmont 
Park, Georgia and Auburn introduced 
into the colleges of the deep South the 
imperial game of football. And those 
illustrious and wondrous coaches of Au¬ 
burn, Petrie and Atkinson. The one t«- 
day the Revered Academic Dean of Au¬ 
burn, the other the Nestor of the faculty 
of Botany at Cornell. 

Doubtless, Professor Sanford, you are 
too youthful to recall that immortal 
game. Myself, younger then by all these 
intervening years, and unfettered by the 
dignity of office, or its cares, well do I 
remember the havoc brought to my 
trousers by the sharp apex of a picket 
fence upon which I reposed, and the 
grotesque ruins of a “Derby” hat wrought 
as I followed the surge of the battle of 
that great day, whose final glorious out¬ 
come was 10 to 0 in favor of the Orange 
and Blue. 

In the name and the spirit of this long 
unbroken friendship between Georgia 
and Auburn, we greet you today. 

GEORGIA TECH. 

And here, too, is Georgia Tech, one of 


our great sister technological institutions 
working for true “preparedness” for the 
battle of life. Established a dozen or 
more years later than Auburn, Wq have 
perhaps felt, Professor Randle, in a de¬ 
gree, that you are a younger brother; but 
of late, it would seem that you are grow¬ 
ing to a somewhat dangerous size and 
proportion. We cherish for your insti¬ 
tution esteem and affection, and shall 
preserve unbroken the many ties of ed¬ 
ucational and athletic interests that unite 
us so intimately. 

DEAN BARNWELL. 

Truly, this occasion would not be com¬ 
plete without the presence of the dis¬ 
tinguished representative of our sister 
institution, the University of Alabama, 
Dean Barnwell. Revered as a scholar, 
beloved as a friend, a valiant member of 
the Old Guard of 1892, his presence is 
redolent with many a happy memory. 
His pale caste of intellectuality today 
hardly bespeaks the prevailing type of 
football athlete, but truly he was a lum¬ 
inous star—fullback—in that primeval 
team of ’92. 

RIGGS OF CLEMSON. 

And here is “Clemson,” its distinguish¬ 
ed President Riggs, a son of Auburn. 
With due regard today to his impressive 
presence and official dignity, will it be 
amiss if I recall the day he first entered 
Auburn from his native state of Carolina, 
a slender youth of piercing eye, develop¬ 
ing later into an accurate scholar, a good 
singer, a brilliant declaimer, a writer of 
pure English, gradually growing into a 
powerful athlete who played football 
like a demon—an all-round college man. 
Today, we welcome you as a representa¬ 
tive of a great school of applied science 
in your native state, in equipment and 
income equalling that of any state in the 
South. And as we gaze back over the 
quarter of a century (is it not?), we 
wonder “upon what meat has this our 
Caesar fed that he has grown so great?” 
May the long tradition of friendship be¬ 
tween our institutions continue, aud for 
many years to come, in an athletic way, 
we shall hope to welcome you with grate¬ 
ful arms, to hospitable graves. 

HOLMES OF GORDON. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we 
also greet today, a^ an honored visitor, 
the Secretary of the S. I. A. A., our old 
time friend, President Holmes, the dis¬ 
tinguished head of Gordon, one of the 
out-standing preparatory schools of the 
South. One of the staunch charter mem¬ 
bers of the pioneer association establish¬ 
ed for the uplift and betterment of ath¬ 
letics in the South, we regard your pres¬ 
ence today, President Holmes, with gen¬ 
uine esteem, and accept it as an earnest 
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of that Jong friendship and comradeship 
between yourself and the athletic repre¬ 
sentatives of our institution. 

, t , TO THE ALUMNI. 

And to you, fellow alumni, we extend 
a tender welcome back to the haunts of 
your young manhood. Today the Col¬ 
lege, the campus, and all these academic 
shades are yours. You are the monarchs 
of all you survey. Truly, next to one’s 
real mother, in our affection and in our 
esteem, comes our educational mother, 
who fashions our ideals and shapes our 
destiny. For forty years, I have seen the 
surge of the tide of young Southern life 
as it breaks along this shore, eddies for 
a while into the quiet limpid pool of 
college life, and again flows back into 
the wide ocean of life. Today we are 
again under the spell of the old days of 
college life. For some, there are many 
new buildings in the prospect; for some, 
there are gone many of the old familiar 
faces. (Across the years, we salute 
them.) And for all, there are many hal¬ 
lowed memories of the golden long ago, 
as deep and indestructible as life. Per¬ 
haps no college has ever received at the 
hands of its sons a finer pledge and ear¬ 
nest of affection than that tendered by 
you today to your Alma Mater, Auburn. 
Again welcome to your old home, and 
a still wider welcome do we waft to the 
other thousands of old Auburn men along 
the far-flung battle line, in every clime 
and country, whose hearts, today I know, 
are turned in unison to this one great 
event. 

To each and all again I extend a hearty 
welcome. 


INTRODUCES “BILLIE” WILLIAMS. 

After concluding his address of wel¬ 
come President Thach paid a tribute to 
the ability and loyalty of Hon. W. M. 
Williams, ’96, of Montgomery, Ala., who 
was introduced as “Master of Ceremon¬ 
ies” and cheered by the students as 
“Billie.” 

Mr. Williams in his introductory re¬ 
marks, said in part: 

“We are met today in the expression of 
a pleasure which is the realization of a 
hope long deferred. For more than twen¬ 
ty years I have shared in that hope, with 
all Auburn, and now we observe with 
satisfaction the object of that hope, this 
useful and ornamental building, the new 
gymnasium. 

“This occasion marks an historical 
epoch in the history of Southern educa¬ 
tional institutions; it swells with pride 
every Auburn heaxt, for this Institution 
today will formally accept from her loy¬ 
al sons this gift, beautiful in architec¬ 
tural design, well appointed in detail and 
costly of construction; Its value canndt 


be measured in silver or gold, or by any 
monetary standard, for this gift was con¬ 
ceived in fidelity and made possible by 
loving hearts. It is a material evidence 
of that indefinable ‘Auburn Spirit’, which 
dares to do and is ever loyal and as ‘con¬ 
stant as the Northern Star, of whose true 
fixed and resting quality there is no fel¬ 
low in the firmanent.’ 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF EOYALTY; 

“There is no sentiment more beautiful 
than loyalty. There is no element in the 
characteristics of man more desirable 
than loyalty; there is nothing more noble, 
nothing more venerable. The old time 
feudal and chivalrous spirit of fealty was 
loyalty; it was loyalty that supplied the 
patriotism for the “spirit of ’76”, which 
gave to us this glorious land of liberty .. 
with its laws of equality; it was loyalty 
which added strength to the thin grey 
lines of Lee, and at the same time car¬ 
ried the Stars and Stripes to a glorious 
and well earned victory,—reuniting our 
country into an indissoluble Union, 
which will light for honor but not for 
conquest. It is this same brand of loy¬ 
alty, the ‘Auburn Spirit’,—a fighting one T 
indeed, valiant, powerful and courageous, 
but magnanimous, manly and fair,— 
ever present in Auburn students, Alumni 
and Faculty, that has made Her the lead¬ 
ing technical institution in the South, 
and has caused the ‘Orange and Blue’ to 
be known and respected throughout the 
athletic world.” 

Mr. Williams’ tribute to Thomas Bragg, 
President of the Alumni Association, was 
greeted with hearty applause and as Prof. 
Bragg arose the students gave fifteen 
“rahs” for Tom., In his address Prof. 
Bragg took occasion to welcome the 
Governor and the representatives of 
the other colleges with whom he 
has been associated in staging 
athletic contests. In glowing words he 
paid a tribute to the alumni who made 
the structure possible and he urged them 
to make this hut a beginning of what 
they will do. 

After urging that the alumni and for¬ 
mer students band themselves together 
to build here at Auburn a college second 
to none he officially delivered the builds 
ing to the State of Alabama. 


HENDERSON GREETED WITH YELL 
FOR “UNCLE CHARLIE.” 

Governor Hendersoq was greeted with 
enthusiastic applause as he was intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Williams and he acknow¬ 
ledged his appreciation of the hearty 
reception with which he >vas .greeted. 
In an appreciative vein he thanked the 
alumni of Auburn for the magnificent 
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gift to the college as he turned the build¬ 
ing over to the Board of Trustees. 

Governor Henderson paid a tribute to 
the men who could be depended upon. 
He said there are enough clever persons 
but that the need of the country was for 
men and women of dependability. In 
this connection he said that the service 
Auburn men were doing for their col¬ 
lege marked them as men to be depended 
upon. 

He paid a compliment to the excellent 
military training received at Auburn and 
told of his pride on witnessing the Au¬ 
burn cadets march up Dexter Avenue in 
Montgomery and of the impression they 
made as he witnessed their maneuvers on 
the local campus. He did not believe the 
country would suffer for want of soldiers 
insofar as Auburn was concerned, and 
said that he was an advocate of military 
training and preparedness. 

He told of the wonderful force for 
character building of bringing to life the 
past deeds of great men. He said that 
the life of Washington was often referr¬ 
ed to for the purpose of stirring a spirit 
of patriotism and in the same spirit he 
told of how the memory of Jeanne d'Arc 
was used to inspire the French and Eng¬ 
lish armies in making the great stand 
in 1914 when Paris was threatened. 

CAPTAIN SHEEHAN INTRODUCED. 

When Captain Sheehan was introduc¬ 
ed the Auburn students greeted the Edi¬ 
tor of the Advertiser with three cheers 
for “Grandma”. Captain Sheehan deliv¬ 
ered a masterful address on the need of 
a new National spirit and a broader vis¬ 
ion. He characterized the Auburn spirit 
as engendering such a spirit. 

Following Captain Sheehan, Dean 
George Petrie spoke on the “Significance 
of this Occasion” and said that the day 
marked a new step forward for Auburn; 
that henceforth athletics is to be recog¬ 
nized as an essential branch of the school 
routine. 

Representatives from Clemson College, 
University of Alabama, Gordon Institute, 
Georgia Tech and University of Georgia, 
in the personages of President Riggs, 
Dean Barnwell, President Holmes, Prof. 
Randle and Prof. Sanford extended felic¬ 
itations and congratulations to the Alum¬ 
ni and the college. It was a peculiar co¬ 
incidence that two of the representatives 
from other institutions were former Au¬ 
burn football stars. It was a pleasure to 
welcome President Riggs and Dean Barn¬ 
well not only as representatives of Clem¬ 
son and Alabama but also as two former 
football stars; Dean Barnwell having 
played fullback on the first football team 
at Auburn, and President Riggs having 
plaved on the teams of 1893, 1894, and 
1895. 


LOCKWOOD PRESENTED WITH FOB. 

Dean B. B. Ross, State Chemist, in the 
name of the building committee, pre¬ 
sented to Architect Lockwood, who de¬ 
signed the gymnasium, a watch fob as a 
small token of the regard in which the 
members of the building committee hold 
his work and the excellent supervision 
which he gave. 

As the ceremonies came to a close W. 
R. Tichenor, captain of the football team 
of 1895 and now a distinguished lawyer 
of Atlanta, Ga., was introduced by Mr. 
Williams and speaking for the alumni in 
general Mr. Tichenor presented to Thom¬ 
as Bragg a gold watch fob as a gift of the 
alumni to “the man who not only dream¬ 
ed, but made his dreams come true.” 

ADDRESS BY THOMAS BRAGG, ’01. 

President of the Auburn Alumni Associa¬ 
tion. 

Chairman Williams, Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men . 

As President of the Auburn Alumni 
Association it becomes my official duty 
to present this building, a gift of the 
Alumni to the State of Alabama. 

Permit me first to thank our distin¬ 
guished Governor for laying aside the 
cares of his great office and coming 
here to assist in the formal dedication of 
our Alumni Gymnasium. Governor, we 
appreciate your dignifying this occasion 
with your presence and lighting it with 
your famous smile. 

It is gratifying also to have with us 
today representatives from some of our 
sister institutions. It affords me genuine 
pleasure to welcome to Auburn Dr. Chas. 
H. Barnwell of the University of Ala¬ 
bama. Although he is now connected 
with our sister institution, Auburn 
claims first mortgage on this distinguish¬ 
ed educator who was known to all Au¬ 
burn men of the early days as “Charley 
Barnwell” the peerless fullback of our 
first football team—that of 1892. 

It is also a pleasure to welcome to Au¬ 
burn Prof. Sanford of the University of 
Georgia; Prof. Randle of the Georgia 
School of Technology; President Riggs of 
Clemson College; and President Holmes 
of Gordon Institute. I have known these 
gentlemen long and well. I have been 
with them under many and varied cir¬ 
cumstances. I have been with them 
when the gate receipts at the box 
office would rattle in the cigar box 
and I have been with them again 
when the bleachers were packed. 
Yes, Gentlemen, I have been with them! 

I have been with old Sanford when, as 
the smoke of battle cleared away, we 
could read: “Georgia, zero; Auburn, 
zero”; and I have been with him again 
when Georgia had romped on our goal 
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line and we held the goose egg. I have 
been with friend Randle when I had to 
smoke his old brown pipe to relieve the 
pain of the yellow-jacket’s sting. I have 
been with Ed Holmes when we beat Mer¬ 
cer and licked Gordon; I have been with 
him, too, at many a turbulent meeting of 
the S. I. A. A. I have been with Walter 
Riggs—excuse me, I mean President 
Riggs—when the proud colors of Clem- 
son waved in triumph. 

As I say, I have been with these gen¬ 
tlemen when the Orange and Blue of Au¬ 
burn trailed the dust. And let me say 
in this connection these gentlemen are 
the best sympathizers 1 have ever known. 
But I have also been with them when the 
plainsmen ploughed their way through 
the opposing line and earned the victor’s 


When these men were in college an old 
shack, with no architectural lines, with 
no decorated walls and with none of 
these flying banners, stood upon this site 
and was a so-called gymnasium. They, 
of necessity, learned to realize the need- 
of a gymnasium in truth as well as in 
name, and today they are giving you a 
structure commensurate with your needs 
and worthy of your athletic teams. This 
building is yours to use, yours to enjoy. 
Use it, young fellows! Enjoy it, young 
gentlemen! 

TRIBUTE TO OLI) “GYM”. 

To me, as to every other Auburn man, 
the old gymnasium was an eye-sore; but 
I well lecall my emotions lasf Spring 
when I saw the old structure leveled to 


LOOKING NORTH AT THE CROWD 


crown. I have found these gentlemen, 
in- defeat, sportsmen of true steel and 
worthy of the great institutions which 
they represent. When the athletic teams 
of our colleges meet in the future, may 
our relations always be as pleasant as 
they have been in the past; and it is our 
desire, as I am sure it is the wish of you 
gentlemen, that always “May the best 
team win!” 

ADDRESSES STUDENTS. 

I wish also today to address a few re¬ 
marks to the Auburn students. The men, 
young gentlemen, who contributed to 
this gymnasium fund, thereby making 
possible this handsome building, were 
accustomed to no such modern structure. 


the ground. I was glad that work would 
soon begin on the new gymnasium, but 
this gladness faded into sadness as I 
thought on the memories of the old. As 
I walked to the lower end of the campus 
on that beautiful morning in May, I saw 
the heaped debris of the old gymnasium 
piled to one side and I saw the mason 
lay the first brick of the new. In my 
mind’s fancy, I could see the old build¬ 
ing to one side of the new and I could 
hear the old building say: “Welcome, 
new gymnasium, I gladly make way for 
you. For a quarter of a century, I have 
tried to serve old Auburn and I have done 
the best I could. I have sent forth Mc- 
Kissick, “Dutch” Dorsey, Walter Riggs, 
Arthur Redding, “Billie” Williams, “Mug- 
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gins” Mitcham, “Bill” Stokes, “Tick” 
Tichenor, “Widely” Brown, “Preacher” 
Park, Harry Pettus, Will Paterson and 
Dan Martin. In my later years I have 
sent forth “Tubby” Lockwood, “Daddy” 
Locke, “The Pats,” Penton, Major, Pitts, 
Newell, Louisell, Harris, Bidez, Robinson, 
Kearley, Hart, Davis, Lacey, Reynolds, 
Foy, Caton, Noble, Hill, Laurens Pierce, 
Allen, McLure, Harman, and Esslinger, 
and many, many others who brought 
fame to Auburn’s door. But my work is 
done, my fate is sealed, and as I retire I 
bequeath to you a rich heritage”. And 
again the old said to the new: “Wel¬ 
come, thrice welcome”. 

THE NEW AND THE OLD. 

The new gymnasium bowed to the fine 
sentiment of the old hut with pride re¬ 
plied: “Good bye, old gym. I grant that 
you should feel proud of your history. 
The stars you mentioned were grand and 
glorious hut they will will not be without 
peer. 1 ..hall send forth warriors who 
will excell the feats of your heroes.” As 
the mason’s trowel woke me from my 
fancy I heard the new saying “A-way, 
old gym, a-way.” 

As I stood there thinking of the old 
and new on that fine spring morning, 
when the birds were singing their sweet¬ 
est songs, the poem, “The Old Rag Doll”, 
came to my mind. 

“How homely you are!” said the new 
French doll. 

With her blue eyes opened wide, 

And she gazed with scorn at the poor rag 
doll 

All crumpled and torn, at her side. 

The lamb, the tiger, the horse and the dog 

Thought the joke a good one, indeed; 
While t|he old stuffed cat to the rag doll 
purred 

“Trust me, when a friend you need.” 

Then, over the sill of the nursery door, 

Came a sweet-faced winsome maid. 
And gazing with pride at the new French 

doll 

“What a beauty you are!” she said. 

Then, stooping, she gathered the old rag 
doll 

Close to her warm little breast, 

“Oh! Peggy!” she whispered “how bat¬ 
tered you are.” 

Yet, somehow, I love you the best. 

To the French doll then she softly cooed; 

“You are lovely to look at, sweet miss, 
But my old rag doll is dearer by far 

To romp with, and fondle and kiss.” 

I must confess, that like the “sweet- 
faced winsome maid” my heart and my 
sympathy went out to the old. Young 
gentlemen, I quoted that little poem with 
the sincere hope that you will not forget 


the old rag doll—the old gymnasium— 
because this new French doll was made 
possible through the sentiment connected 
with the old. And if you breathe the 
memories, the spirit, the traditions of the 
old into the walls of your new structure, 
then you shall have all that was best in 
the old and that is finest in the new. 

PROPOSES GREAT FEDERATION OF 
AUBURN MEN. 

Now, young gentlemen and fellow 
alumni, on this the natal day of the 
Father of our Country, let’s resolve that 
the presentation of this structure is but 
our beginning. May this concrete ex¬ 
ample of our love and our loyalty be but 
an omen of what we can and will do in 
the future. May this example give birth 
to a greater spirit of love and service. 
Let’s throw our hats in the ring. Let’s 
organize the Auburn hoys of the early 
days, of the seventies, the eighties, and 
the nineties. Let’s organize the fifteen 
thousand former students of this institu¬ 
tion into a solid phalanx, into one great 
fighting machine. Let’s call upon the 
patriotic citizens of Alabama. Let’s call 
upon the press which always assists the 
worthy cause. And if we do this we can 
build here in this village of Auburn, in 
this great Commonwealth of Alabama an 
institution second to none. Some may 
say this is a dream. But I will remind 
those that the poet says “The dreamer 
lives forever and the toiler dies in a 
day.” I do not exactly agree with the 
statement. But let’s have in the ranks 
of the Auburn army “dreamers who 
dream and toilers who toil.” But, better 
still, let us have in the ranks of the Au¬ 
burn multitude “dreamers who toil and 
toilers who dream.” 

When you enlist in this great move¬ 
ment of Auburn men you will show your 
real love for Auburn, your devotion to 
this great State, you will be serving your 
country. Yes, gentlemen, if you play a 
part in this great movement you will be 
lighting under the Orange and Blue 
standard of Auburn and the Red, White 
and Blue that waves from yonder pole. 

PRESENTS BUILDING TO GOVERNOR. 

I am now pleased to present to the 
President of the Board of Trustees of 
this Institution, to his Excellency the 
Governor of Alabama, this building as a 
small token of the love and esteem which 
the men of Auburn have held and will 
forever hold for their college and their 
State. 

Governor Henderson, the Alumni of 
this Institution have never attempted to 
interfere in any way with the control of 
this Institution. They have never at¬ 
tempted to dictate its policies or to mold 
its (lestii y. They believe the college 
should be controlled and directed by the 
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Trustees and the Faculty. But they do 
want the Trustees to know and the Fac¬ 
ulty to understand that, as privates in the 
ranks, they are interested in everything 
that pertains to Auburn’s betterment and 
they stand ready and willing at all times 
and under all circumstances to do any¬ 
thing within their power that has for 
its aim the welfare and glory of the Insti¬ 
tution they love. 

SPEECH OF W. T. SHEEHAN. 

Editor of the Advertiser. 

Mr. Williams, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am grateful to the sons of Auburn 
for the opportunity given me of rejoicing 
with you in the stimulating atmosphere 
of this occasion. I confess my pleasure 
is tinged with a feeling of envy. I envy 


cnce of a struggle in the world with ad¬ 
verse circumstances, but the unmade 
friends, the intimacies that are born in 
the freshness of a youth, joyous and spon¬ 
taneous, are missed in a life into which 
they have never come, and will never 
come. Those unformed friendships, 
which might have been a comfort and 
an inspiration, in the struggle with the 
difficulties and problems of life, form a 
lost opportunity for which there is no 
compensation. 

SPIRIT OF AUBURN. 

The establishment here of this monu¬ 
ment to Auburn spirit is of far greater 
consequence than the equipment of this 
institution with a modern gymnasium. 
The work you have done is an example, a 
stimulating example. I have wondered 
if in Democratic America we have not 


LOOKING SOUTH IN THE GYMNASIUM PROPER 


you your memories and the thoughts you 
do not put into words. I am IN this oc¬ 
casion, but not OF it. I am here inter¬ 
ested and proud of Auburn as a great 
state institution and as a constructive 
force, both as a college and as an exam¬ 
ple, but I am here without the inspiring 
memories of associations, intimacies, and 
early college ideals. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss for you 
gentlemen to understand that the non¬ 
college man, if I may so use the term, 
misses not so much the broadened vision, 
the widened horizon of the mind, nor 
even the habits of mental discipline, 
which are so potent in shaping the char¬ 
acter of the youth. All that, by the hard¬ 
er way, may come in the bitter experi- 


somclimes made Democracy a doctrine 
of weakness. Democracy is more than a 
shibboleth, is more than a touchstone, 
and it is of itself and in its theories not 
a panacea for all governmental ills. It is 
a line of conduct and not merely a vision. 
We weaken it when we preach too much 
the obligation of the government to the 
man. We weaken it when we fail to 
preach the obligation of the man to the 
government. The better Democracy is 
not embodied in the question—“What 
will my country do for me?”, but in the 
question “What can I do for my coun¬ 
try?” 

We afford here in this great structure 
an example of that great spirit which in¬ 
stills a sense of service and responsibil- 
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ity. I have thought that many of our 
leaders of the past have been groping in 
error when they failed to inocula' ; a 
spirit of readiness to meet obligations and 
to teach the individual his necessary 
duty of discharging responsibilities. I 
trust I do not interpret the Auburn spirit 
wrong when 1 regard Auburn not only 
as a fostering mother to her sons, but as 
a disciplining mother who compels ser¬ 
vice as well as affection. Is she not an 
Alma Mater who is not only grateful for 
the loyalty of her children, hut who ex¬ 
pects and insists upon that loyalty and 
upon a willingness to discharge obliga- 



CAPT. WILLIAM T. SHEEHAN 
Editor of the Montgomery Advertiser. 


tions in the making of a greater future for 
this institution, which has already played 
so fine a part in the history of Alabama 
during the last half century. 

In one sphere of Auburn life and lead¬ 
ership I look upon it as a center of or¬ 
ganized life where public opinion meas¬ 
ures success in other terms than money; 
where professional success obtained at 
the sacrifice of ethics or wealth obtained 
by despising some things that are more 
enduring than wealth, or office purchas¬ 
ed by suppressing convictions, or games 
won by evading the spirit of the rules, 
are not considered success. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL SPIRIT. 

Again in another sphere of activity, to 
Auburn’s ideals and of Auburn’s accom¬ 
plishments I look for aid in the great 


task of establishing an American national 
spirit; one, which will gradually divorce 
itself from the materialistic ideas now 
only too common and which lead us into 
an unworthy and unwise chase for gold 
and preferment, we have an example in 
the Auburn spirit, in its ideal of sacrifices 
and loyalty, the spirit which every pat¬ 
riotic leader should foster, in infusing a 
national purpose and aspiration which 
will call not to the government to aid 
and support, but which will give freely 
and loyally the best that is in the brain 
and brawn of the individual. 

With this spirit the American people 
can meet courageously every crisis which 
the future may bring forth. We cannot ig¬ 
nore history, we cannot shut our eyes 
(o the lesson of all the ages, that into the 
life of every nation at least once, more 
often, many times, there comes crucial 
hours in which the traditions, the in¬ 
stitutions and the aspirations of the peo¬ 
ple hang upon the devotion, the patrio¬ 
tism and the efficiency of its men. 

There is happening now in Europe that 
which we had been told could never 
happen. Fate has decreed in the past 
and will decree in the future that the 
forces making for peace and liberty and 
contract-keeping and righteousness have 
got somehow to whip the forces that are 
lighting for the other thing, and we as a 
people would hurl scorn upon ourselves 
if we ever came to the conclusion that 
we had no right to fight for liberty and 
righteousness and national independence 
against world domination and some¬ 
body’s “place in the sun,” if it became 
necessary to fight. 

We cannot change the world, we can¬ 
not alter humanity. We cannot evade 
responsibility by merely holding up our 
hands and declaring our separation in 
sympathy and purpose from the evils of 
warfare and conflict. As an great Amer¬ 
ican recently said: “It is an ugly fact 
that the world will heed us only if it 
certainly knows that our obligation to 
ourselves and our ideals can and will 
be met to the utmost and without delay 
when the time comes. 

UNIVERSAL THEORIES IGNORED. 

I have been proud that Auburn was 
not mislead by pleasant but unsound 
theories into abandoning military train¬ 
ing, a training which infuses a sense of 
loyalty and discipline and which con¬ 
tributes so vitally to physical efficiency. 
In the sudden change which has come 
over the ideals of the American people 
I look to see Auburn play a newer and a 
greater part in the life of Alabama and 
of the nation. It was only the other day 
President Wilson said: 

“And the ideal which I have in mind 
is this, gentlemen; we ought to have in 
this country a great system of industrial 
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and vocational education, under Federal 
guidance and with Federal aid, in which 
a very large percentage of the youth of 
the country will be given training in the 
skillful use and application of the prin¬ 
ciples of science in maneuver and busi¬ 
ness. And it will be perfectly feasible 
and highly desirable to add to that and 
combine with it such a training in the 
mechanism and use and care of arms, 
in the sanitation of camp, in the simpler 
forms of maneuvers and organization, as 
will make these same men industrially 
efficient and individually servicable for 
national defense.” 

MILITARY TRAINING VALUABLE. 

We need not necessarily look upon the 
training and discipline of military tactics 
mainly as an equipment for service to 
this country, as vital as that is, we rather 
regard it too as an agency for devel¬ 
opment of body, mind, and character, 
and as an aid to the acquisition of a 
spirit in the individual of sacrifice and 
willingness to serve. 

A man who makes the object of his life 
service, helpfulness, and kindness to 
others, finds his whole nature growing 
and expanding, himself becoming large- 
hearted, magnanimous, sympathetic, and 
happy, and his life becomes rich and 
beautiful. For instead of his own little 
life alone; he has entered into and has 
a part in that of others and of the insti¬ 
tutions he loves, every joy, every happi¬ 
ness coming to each of these comes as 
such to himself. 

We stand on the frontier of a new 
Americanism. The truer, the better ideal 
is to give, to labor, to serve, to fight. He 
who strives for the enlargement of his 
own capacity to achieve for others, to 
sacrifice for his Alma Mater and for his 
flag, must be inspired by Ibsen’s Brand, 
when his men up the hard way, up the 
steep heights, stopped and complained, 
and to the questioners Brand replied: 
“How long will the war last? 

As long as life! 

What will you gain? A will that’s whole. 
A soaring faith, a single soul, 

The willingness to lose, that gave 
Itself rejoicing to the grave; 

A crown of thorns on every brow, 

That is the wage you are earning now.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS OCCA¬ 
SION. 

By George Petrie, 

Bean of the Academic Department at 
Anburn. 


Mr. Chairman: 

We old fellows are not disturbed by 
your reference to “the days before the 
flood,” for there is a magic in the air 
today that takes from age its sting. As 
I glance about me, my old friends seem 


so young and my young friends look so 
wise that 1 am almost persuaded that 
the happy day has come when time shall 
be no more. 

But, seriously, 1 doubt whether any 
one can appreciate the greatness of this 
occasion unless he knows something by 
way of contrast about the humble be- 
ginings of it all in the far away days 
to which you have referred. As Tom 
Bragg spoke so beautifully of the old 
gymnasium that once stood on this spot, 

I fell to thinking of a still earlier one 
that a quarter of a century ago we erect¬ 
ed in the attic of the main college build¬ 
ing. There in a dark and dusty room we 
put up our rude apparatus. You will 
realize its primitive nature when I tell 
you that some of it was made by my 
own hands. Our President, on seeing it, 
wisely insisted that it should be inspect¬ 
ed by what he called a “real carpenter” 
before the students risked using it. He 
made so many changes that it is gener¬ 
ally conceded even by my friends that 
I lost all claim to be called the architect 
of Auburn’s first gymnasium and the 
forerunner of Tubby Lockwood. 

FIRST GAME WITH GEORGIA. 

Other phases of our life were equally 
primitive. Just twenty-four years ago 
today we played our first football game 
with our good friends from Georgia. Our 
team made the whole round trip in a 
single day, and reported for recitations 
the next. We had a special train, the 
first in the South for such an occasion. 
It had two coaches. The Auburn cohorts 
were easily carried in one, and Starke’s 
school in the other. The day was dark 
and rainy. Sweaters were then un¬ 
known. To keep oft' the chill the team 
after the game walked back three miles 
to their hotel—all except the massive 
and terrible McKissick. As he plowed 
his weary way through the mud, two 
drummers dashed up in a buggy, full of— 
enthusiasm at least. Hastily siezing him, 
they pulled him bodily in on top of them, 
and drove wildly on, patting him affec¬ 
tionately as they went and giving the 
college yell as best they could beneath 
the load. I say as best they could, for 
they did not hit it exactly. Our first yell 
was: 

Rah, Rah, Bee, 

Rah, Rah, Bee, 

Alabama, 

A. M. C. 

(That is Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, which was then our title.) 

The drummers gave it: 

Rah, Rah, Ree, 

Rah, Rah, Ree, 

Alabama, 

A. B. C. 

I suppose they meant that he was 
a gentleman and a scholar, although one 
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practical fellow suggested that they 
merely had in mind “A Big Center.” 

FIRST BASEBALL GAME. 

A few months later we played in Mont¬ 
gomery our lirst baseball game with 
Georgia. If I remember correctly, it 
occurred just after commencement. We 
had been away once already for foot¬ 
ball; and, strange as it may seem to 
college boys today, the faculty thought 
that was often enough. We had no mon¬ 
ey to buy uniforms; so on a hot June 
day we played in our old football pants, 
and some bright yellow cotton shirts 
that we bought in a job lot for thirty 
cents a piece. This gave, we thought, 
a touch of the college colors. To com¬ 
plete the scheme we used all the rem¬ 
nants that we could find of our blue 
football stockings. There were very few 
of these to be had, and those who could 
not get them wore any kind of stocking 
they could find. It was a strange and 
motley collection, and most of them did 
not seem to have been built for the gen¬ 
tlemen who had them on. 

FIRST FIELD DAY. 

Our first field day contests were held 
on the front campus. The trees were 
then too small to interefere with the 
runners or to shut oft' the view from the 
spectators. We had never heard of 
spiked shoes and the varied parapher¬ 
nalia that are now so dear to the heart 
of the athlete. In the language of Shake¬ 
speare, the runner “plunged in accoutred 
as he was.” I recall distinctly that one 
young giant, finding that he carried too 
much weight, slipped his heavy brogans 
from his feet and fairly scorched the 
sod in the most fiery pair of red socks 
that it has ever been mv pleasure to be¬ 
hold. 

We had a blind man’s race, in which 
the runners had bandages over their 
eyes. One man, 1 remember, ran into a 
wheelbarrow, a very aggressive and 
tenacious wheel-barrow. They had a 
great struggle; and when we finally sep- 
erated them, the wheel-barrow had on 
almost all of his trousers. But with true 
Auburn spirit, he completed the race 
with what was left, and thus introduced 
a running costume which has since been 
adopted by all the leading colleges. 

DAY FULL OF MEANING. 

Mr. Chairman, as I reflect upon those 
early beginnings and then look about me 
here today, I am forcibly impressed with 
the progress we have made in a quarter 
of a century. This spacious and beauti¬ 
ful building. Ibis great crowd assembled 
lo take part in its dedication, the dis¬ 
tinguished visitors who are present, the 
representatives who have come from dis¬ 
tant colleges as a delightful evidence of 
their friendship and esteem, the very 
decorations as they charm the eye, and 
“cometh over me like the sweet South,” 


these all bring home to me the import¬ 
ance of this occasion as a mile-stone in 
the music that, as Shakespeare says, 
our progress. As I think of the long 
struggle that athletics have had for a 
place in the sun, I can scarcely believe 
what I see. The college has suspended 
its usual work, the senior class have 
given up their day, the young people 
have stopped their dances, the press of 
our state has sent its ablest representa¬ 
tives, male and female, the Governor of 
Alabama (God bless him) has left—1 
will not say “the cares of his office,” 
lest I distract his mind from the pleas¬ 
ures of this day—the Governor has left 
his friends in Montgomery to mingle 
with his friends in Auburn and to lend 
dignity to our exercises, and his wife 
too has come to grace the occasion with 
the presence of the first lady of the land. 
Mrs. Henderson, we appreciate it, and 
can assure you that the French army 
to which the Governor referred is not 
the only body of people who feel the in¬ 
spiration that comes from a woman’s 
name and a woman’s presence. 

This is a happy day; but it is more 
than that, it is a day full of meaning. It 
is no light matter that so many things 
should today have given way for these 
exercises and so many busy men and 
women have come together to take part 
in them. What then is the importance 
of this occasion? What does it signify? 

First of all, is signifies that at last we 
have a real gymnasium, worthy of our 
college and worthy of the men who have 
made in the past and will in the future 
make her name famous on every South¬ 
ern batllc field. 1 am told authoritatively 
that the wings will be added at once, 
and we have all learned to believe Tom 
Bragg’s predictions. With these wings, 
or even now without them, it seems to 
me more nearly a perfect gymnasium, 
better adapted to our needs, than any 
other that I have seen. And T wish to 
warn our friends from other colleges 
who are here this morning that in this 
great factory we now have unsurpassed 
facilities for turning out all the muni¬ 
tions of athletic war, and that they had 
better be ready for our big drive next 
falb We have taken a great step in pre¬ 
paredness. 

PRAISES ARCHITECT. 

A very satisfactory piece of work has 
been done, and I think that I voice the 
sentiments of this audience when I offer 
hearty congratulations to all concerned 
in it. We congratulate the committee of 
alumni who have had the supervision of 
the task, on their good judgment as to 
what we needed. We congratulate the 
architects, the Lockwoods,—I think the 
building is large enough to include both 
father and son,—on the beauty, as well 
as the convenient arrangement, of the 
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building. Years ago the Greek sculptors 
caught the beauty of the human form 
divine as they watched their struggling 
athletes, and molded it in immortal 
marble. So today these gentlemen seem 
to have caught seme of the same in¬ 
spiration from our athletic field and to 
have expressed it in this lovely temple 
dedicated to the idea that physical de¬ 
velopment is not only a practical and 
useful science, but also a fine and beau¬ 
tiful art. 

congratulates alumni. 

We Co. gratulate the alumni, to whose 
splendid generosity the whole thing is 
due. The Good Book says that the Lord 
made man out of the dust of the earth. 
So far be was only a beautiful material 
thing, like this lovely edifice when it left 
the hand of the architect. Then do you 
recall what followed? “He breathed in¬ 
to him the breath of life, and he became 
a living spirit.” So it seems to me that 
this building has caught an inspiration 
from your love and affection and is to¬ 
day more than a beautiful gymnasium; 
it is a living monument of the finest thing 
in life. 

We congratulate Tom Bragg, or rather 
we congratulate ourselves on having 
Tom, who made all this beautiful and 
noble achievement possible, who had a 
vision while others slumbered, who pur¬ 
sued that vision through difficulties and, 
discouragements, and today has the sat¬ 
isfaction of seeing its happy realization, 
—Tom, who has the rare art of making 
men actually believe that it is more 
bl essed to give than to receive. There 
is only one Tom Bragg. If there were 
more of him, we should all soon be in 
the poor house. 

RECOGNITION OF ATHLETICS. 

This occasion is significant also be¬ 
cause it marks the formal recognition 
of athletics by the college. When the 
authorities accepted this buillding, they 
accepted it as a gymnasium, the recog¬ 
nized home of athletics. From this day 
henceforth both the home and its ten¬ 
ants are part and parcel of the college, 
“with all the honors and the privileges 
appertaining thereto.” At last athletics 
not only have a home, but they also are 
in good society. It was a long struggle, 
hut finally the thing has been done. Dur¬ 
ing twenty-five years the college has 
gradually changed its attitude. First it 
“pitied, then endured, then embraced.” 
And it has done this not only because of 
a broader vision on its own part, but 
also because our athletics have stood 
the long probation and have come forth 
purified as by fire. They are now a 
part of the college because they have 
made themselves worthy of it. 

But there is another side to this of¬ 


ficial relationship, which is just as im¬ 
portant. Not only have athletics become 
a part of the college, but the college has 
been formally recognized as in control 
struggle. As a result of twenty-five years 
the responsibilities appertaining there¬ 
to.” This too is the result of a long 
struggle. As a result of twenty-,ve years 
experience we have all of us, faculty, 
students, and alumni, decided that our 
teams shall be strickly college teams, 
and that our sports shall be conducted 
strictly as college gentlemen should con¬ 
duct them. We have not reached this 
conclusion suddenly. Step by step, year 
by year, we have striven to build up this 
spirit of clean sportsmanship. And if 
we have attained some success in our 
efforts, as I think we have, we gladly 
acknowledge that it has been in large 
measure due to the inspiring leadership 
of two men, than whom better sports¬ 
men can nowhere be found,—Tom Bragg 
and Mike Donahue. 

CHARACTER AND MANHOOD. 

But, Mr. Chairman, these exercises 
today mean more than all this. To the 
Auburn man the term, “athletics,” car¬ 
ries with it the thought of something 
beyond gymnastics, or football, or track 
work. These are for him the mere out¬ 
ward accompaniment of a far more im¬ 
portant contest that is going on within 
him. I mean the making of his character 
and the molding of his manhood. This 
after all is the great purpose of our col¬ 
leges; and somehow, when conditions are 
favorable, the process seems to go for¬ 
ward more rapidly and to take hold 
more deeply on the athletic field than 
amidst the more formal surroundings of 
the class room. I believe it is just be¬ 
cause the young man has here more 
freedom to think and to act for himself. 
Thrown upon his own resources, he 
works out the problems of college life as 
he sees them, like a free man in a free 
countrv. 

This is wholesome; it is democratic. 
To my mind it is the tinest thing that 
athletics can lead to. This is the ideal to 
which we today dedicate our gymnasium. 
Good government is found when all 
classes co-operate for the common good. 
For years we have had at the other end 
of our campus a House of Lords, and it 
has done a great work. Today we wel¬ 
come into existence this new House of 
Commons, and trust that old Auburn 
will be better and. stronger for the addi¬ 
tion, and that the two will work in 
peace and harmony and “live together 
haopily ever afterwards.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, as I reflect on 
these things, both past and present, this 
seems to me a notable day. Our Presi¬ 
dent has told you that we of the older 
generation dreamed of it in our humble 
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way; but you younger men have wrought 
at it until you see the vision actually 
before you. I wonder whether the He¬ 
brew prophet had us in mind when he 
wrote the line which sums up our day 
so admirably: 

“Your old-men shall dream dreams, 
and your young men shall see visions.” 


DEDICATION OF NEW GYMNASIUM. 

By W. M. Biggs, ’93, 

President Clemson College. 

I have long ago concluded that speech 
making is one of the most ancient and 
acute forms of American dissipation. 



1)R. WALTER M. RIGGS, ’93 
President of Clemson College. 


When I became a College President, 1 
concluded that 1 had already enough bad 
habits without acquiring a new one. I 
determined to make it a rule never to go 
beyond three minutes, and on the few 
occasions I have broken over and gone 
on an oratorical drunk, I am sure I de¬ 
served to be jailed. 

Just twenty years ago today, I left Au¬ 
burn to take an humble position in the 
College over which it is now my honor 
to preside. These twenty years have 
been crowded with work and responsi¬ 
bilities and opportunities, but these have 
not been able to dim the memory of the 
little village of Auburn as the sweetest 


place in all the universe, the old friends 
of Auburn as the dearest friends, and 
this institution, which I have the honor 
to claim as my Alma Mater, as one of the 
greatest Land Grant Colleges in the na¬ 
tion. 

I can scarcely realize, except when I 
look at the receding hair on the pates 
of Arthur Redding, Billy Williams and 
Dr. Petrie, that tweney years have pass¬ 
ed—years which have seen increased ef¬ 
ficiency of education, increased facilities 
for research, increase of campus to in¬ 
clude the whole state of Alabama, and 
increase in the Auburn spirit to a culmi¬ 
nation, but not a limit, in this magnifi¬ 
cent Gymnasium. 

CHARM OF AUBURN. 

Nor has twenty years had power to 
lessen the beauty or detract from the 
charm of that important part of Auburn’s 
population that makes the hospitable 
homes of this little College community. 
The gracious woman who presides over 
the home of the President, the ladies of 
(he faculty and of the community, make 
Auburn indeed the “loveliest village of 
the plain” 

It was no less of an authority than the 
great Napoleon—and that old boy was 
a judge of love as well as of war—who 
said 'that the only permanent conquests 
were the conquests of love. Clemson 
College brings its greetings on this day 
of triumph, this day on which you are 
celebrating not only a new Gymnasium, 
but a conquest of love for the Alma 
Mater in which the alumni and old stu¬ 
dents of Auburn have been the soldiers 
and their leader that indomitable, ir- 
resistable knight and all round lovable 
rascal, Thomas Bragg! Clemson College 
rejoices with you in this fine new Gym¬ 
nasium, also in your Mike Donahue, and 
his gentlemanly athletic cohorts, and in 
your Tom Bragg. 

When I looked over the athletic pic¬ 
ture gallery in this building. I was struck 
with the absence of one picture which 
I think should be a little larger than any 
other that hangs from the walls. As an 
alumnus, may I not call for a rising vote 
to add the picture of Tom Bragg to Au¬ 
burn’s Hall of Fame? 

(By rising vote this suggestion was 
u n a n i m on sly adopted.) 


AUBURN AND TECH. 


By W. X. RANDLE, 
of the Georgia School of Technology. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is a very great pleasure to be present 
on this hapDy occasion and to have the 
honor of bringing words of greeting 
from the Georgia School of Technology 
to die Alabama Polvtechnie Institute. 

Those who love these splendid institu- 
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tions best prefer to think and speak of 
them by the more endearing names of 
Tech, and Auburn. As one yielding to 
none in devotion, respect and reverance 
for both, I come, delegated by Tech, to 
congratulate Auburn on the dedication 
of this splendid gymnasium and to re¬ 
joice with you in this concrete evidence 
of the continued loyalty and devotion of 
your alumni. 

Educational institutions are depending 
more and more upon the hearty co-oper¬ 
ation and judicious assistance of their 
alumni. It is gratifying to know that 
the sons of Auburn are not entirely ab¬ 
sorbed in agricultural and industrial 
pursuits but, having adopted a motto of 



PROF. Wm. N. RANDLE 


Professor of Textile Engineering, Georgia 
School of Technology. 

“Service” are ever mindful of the needs 
of their institution and welcome any op¬ 
portunity to devote their best thoughts, 
means and resources to its upbuilding. 
The spirit which prompted this hand¬ 
some gift cannot but leave its impress on 
the hearts and lives of the undergradu¬ 
ates. There is no finer lesson for these 
young gentlemen to learn than the serious 
and fine art of rendering loyal service. 

TRIBUTE TO BRAGG. 

No matter whose, or how much, perso¬ 
nal effort is responsible for the success of 
this occasion, there is one whose heart, 


whose hand, and whose interest tower 
above all others. His unbounded enthu¬ 
siasm is worthy of emulation, and it af¬ 
fords me a great deal of personal pleas¬ 
ure to know that the major portion of 
praise for the completion of this work 
of love for Auburn is due to the untiring 
effort of that prince of good fellows, my 
close personal friend, Professor Thomas 
Bragg. 

I cannot close these few remarks with¬ 
out taking advantage of this opportunity 
to express our very sincere appreciation 
of the cordial relations which have exist¬ 
ed between Auburn and Tech, and which 
we hope and believe will continue for all 
the years to come. Between these two 
there can be only friendly rivalry and 
close co-operation in standing together 
for higher educational standards and 
more intelligent citizenship. May they 
continue to supply our states and our 
nation with the highest type of trained, 
industrious, progressive, red-blooded, 
and God-fearing southern gentlemen who 
can assume and carry every responsibil¬ 
ity of the broader opportunities and 
more adeciuate rewards held out in the 
future for our beloved Southland. 


THE REAL AUBURN SPIRIT. 

By E. T. Holmes, 

President, Gordon Institute. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Without any suggestion of the conven¬ 
tional, I w r ish, first of all, to express my 
appreciation of the privilege of being 
present this morning. I congratulate 
you, President Thach, T congratulate 
your Faculty and particularly, sir, your 
splendid s+udent body, on the occasion 
which brings us together. I know of no 
institution which more justly deserves 
of its Alumni, such a testimonial of their 
love and loyalty. 

When the student leaves his Alma 
Mater on graduation day, he loves her 
passionately. Ho feels that there is no 
reasonable sacrifice he would not make 
to maintain her Drcstige and advance 
her best interest. In his separation from 
her, he looks largely to the undergradu¬ 
ate to keep through the years his heart 
and soul aflame with this devotion, by 
meeting with credit the scholarship 
standards of the college; by guarding her 
fair name and reputation as a priceless 
jewel, and bv winning for her, year after 
year, fresh laurels on the athletic field. 

AUBURN UNDERGRADUATES WIN 
ADMIRATION. 

The splendid body of Auburn under¬ 
graduates have responded to this de¬ 
mand of their older brothers enthusiasti¬ 
cally and magnificently. By their abid¬ 
ing loyalty to her class-room standards 
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they have kept the Auburn diploma a 
synonym of efficiency; by their thought¬ 
ful consideration of the feelings of others 
at home and abroad they have kept the 
Auburn soil rich in those elements which 
go to make gentlemen, and by their con¬ 
duct on the athletic field they have dem¬ 
onstrated to an admiring public that 
what an Auburn man desires above all 
else is a “fair field and no favors.” 

Could a body of Alumni have a strong¬ 
er appeal made to them? They have 
elected to answer this appeal in a way 
which points particularly to their ap¬ 
proval of your efforts on the gridiron 
and the diamond. I heartily concur in 
their judgment. The students of this 
institution, whether in the grandstand or 
on the field, have been at all times fine 
exponents of the spirit of true sports¬ 
manship. They have been fair players, 
and good losers; they have never been 
whining or apologetic in the day of de¬ 
feat; in every contest they have battled 
with every ounce of their strength to the 
last trench; they have exemplified on 
every field that they possess abundantly 
the virtue of modesty so characteristic 
of the genuine sportsman; they have 
vaunted not themselves; they have not 
been puffed up; they have been good 
winners, olacing the spirit of fair play 
above the consideration of personal ad¬ 
vantage. The members of your teams 
have demonstrated that in the law of 
sports, at least, all men are actually and 
really equal. You have been eager and 
enthusiastic for success, but you have 
been serene in defeat; you have been a 
wonderfully potent factor in bringing 
men to believe that the athletic field may 
be made a readily available school for 
the humanities of living. I have watched 
the Auburn team on many a field, and I 
have been made to feel r,, er and over 
again that the spirit of candor, of good 
sense, and of generosity has risen higher 
and finer as the contest has waxed fier¬ 
cer. 

Auburn’s Contribution to Athletics. 

Mr. President, no institution in the 
South has done more to democratize ath¬ 
letic sports. The spirit of rivalry which 
you have encouraged and promoted has 
meant the encouragement and promo¬ 
tion of strong friendships. The Auburn 
man has met the Georgia man and the 
Tech man coming from the camp of an 
old foe as an hereditary friend and com¬ 
panion. He has made them feel that 
they are not only rivals, but partners 
as well. 

This is the new spirit in amateur 
sports, and this institution has been 
among the pioneers in the South to 
champion and promote this splendid 
ideal. A disposition to risk severity to¬ 
wards herself rather than unfairness to¬ 


wards a rival has made Auburn teams 
welcomed on every college campus. You 
have set a fine example, and while fos¬ 
tering a splendid spirit of fairness and a 
high sense of honor among your own 
men, you have yet left others free to use 
their own judgment in these matters. I 
cannot now recall a single instance of a 
protest tiled by a representative of Au¬ 
burn against a member of a rival team. 

I congratulate you, Mr. President, 
therefore, that you are to have this mag¬ 
nificently appointed building to assist 
you and your representatives to demon¬ 
strate even more conspicuously than you 
have already done, that athletics proper¬ 
ly conducted and wisely directed may 
be made one of the most important lab¬ 
oratories of the department of Ethics. 

I believe, sir, that the right spirit is 
already in our students, and that a con¬ 
scious and definite effort given lo the 
task will formulate athletics into a splen¬ 
did moral discipline. It is my wish that 
this magnificient gymnasium may fur¬ 
nish additional inspiration to your 
coaches and athletic authorities to place 
the department of athletics in the posi¬ 
tion where it shall justly rank with the 
other great departments of this univer¬ 
sity. 



PROF. S. V. SANFORD 
Professor of English, University of 
Georgia 


GREETINGS FROM GEORGIA. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I have a very pleasant task to per- 
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form today in bringing greetings and 
best wishes from the University of Geor¬ 
gia to the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
upon the completion and the dedication 
of this splendid gymnasium—a building 
that means so much to the physical wel¬ 
fare of the student body. As I looked 
over this building, I was reminded of 
this story: 

WORTH EVERY CENT IT COST. 

“There lived in a certain town an old 
maid—a lady that had been very popu¬ 
lar in her town and in her day, but she 
thought no one good enough to marry. 
Thus she found herself a left-over. There 
moved into her town and old bachelor, 
who in his day and in his town, had 
been extremely popular, but could never 
find any one quite good enough for him 
to marry. In the ever shifting scenes of 
life these two left-overs met. On the 
occasion of the annual Sunday School 
picnic, these two left-overs were thrown 
together, and the people determined that 
circumstances should keep them together 
the entire day. They had talked all day 
about the high cost of living, prepared¬ 
ness, the fashions, in fact, on every sub¬ 
ject except the one dear to every wo¬ 
man’s heart. In returning home, these 
two left-overs were seated together on 
the train, and continued talking on the 
current subjects of the day. After awhile 
the train entered a tunnel, and at that 
moment the old bachelor was overcome 
with ardent love for the old maid, and 
kissed her a number of times in rapid 
succession. Realizing what he had done, 
he began to wonder how he could ex¬ 
plain matters or how he could face her 
when the train passed out of the tunnel 
into the light. Without any preliminar¬ 
ies whatever, he said, ‘Did you know 
that tunnel cost $60,000?’ ‘Well,’ said 
she, ‘it is worth every cent of it.’ ” 

VALUE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

After having examined this splendid 
building, so well constructed and so con¬ 
veniently arranged, I am prepared to say 
that it is worth every cent it cost. 

It is the general opinion of the people 
of our section that a gymnasium is an 
unnecessary expense on the funds of an 
institution or on the tax payers of the 
State, for the students, in large numbers, 
do not need further physical develop¬ 
ment. Chancellor Andrews of the Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska says: “In schools 
whose pupils are mainly from the cities, 
physical education is imperative. City 
youths are apt to be ill-developed iii 
their vital parts. The country Hercules 
imagines that he, at any rate, can neg¬ 
lect health with impunity. He is a fool. 
Country physique is rarely quite strong, 
and almost never symmetrical even when 
quite strong. Young men from the rural 
communities need to continue their bod¬ 


ily drill and to systematize it; else bane¬ 
ful if not weaknesses are likely to occur 
in special parts, or a general break down 
from which recovery will prove impos¬ 
sible. I have known Titans come from 
the country to college and to early death. 
Being hardy, they fancied themselves 
sure of containing so. Sad illusion! 
They had been accustomed to taxing ex¬ 
ertion, and the sudden and total remis¬ 
sion of this proved fatal.” 

While no one has worked out a com¬ 
plete system for the physical training of 
the individual student during his college 
career, no one can study the Amherst sys¬ 
tem and not be convinced that compul¬ 
sory gymnastic exercise under a scien¬ 
tifically trained man is the most nearly 
ideal system. We are told on trust-wor¬ 
thy authority that the graduates of Am¬ 
herst are better prepared physically to 
meet the routine duties of life than are 
those who are trained in colleges where 
the gymnasium is optional. 

MAKE GYMNASIUM COMPULSORY. 

We have long since discarded the doc¬ 
trine that a student can gain all the bene¬ 
fits of a college training from books. 
Physical vigor has acquired a practical 
significance, and yet it is one of the 
things least sought after by the student 
body. As 1 ng as the gymnasium is vol¬ 
untary, and as long as prime physical 
condition is not an essential factor in a 
student’s standing or necessary to get his 
degree, just so long will students avoid 
an exercise, which, at best, is dull and 
tiresome. When we look around the 
campus and observe the large number of 
slim, angular, thin students, I am quite 
sure that all agree that gymnastic exer¬ 
cise is essential to the prime physical 
condition of such students. I am re¬ 
minded of this story: 

Booth Tarkington was talking in In¬ 
dianapolis about the stage. “There were 
two actresses in an early play of mine”, 
he said, both very beautiful; “but the 
leading actress was very thin. She 
quarrelled one day at a rehearsal with 
the other lady, and she ended the quarrel 
by saying haughtily: ‘Remember, please, 
that I am the star.’ ‘Yes, I know you’re 
the star,’ the other retorted, eyeing with 
an amused smile the leading actress’s 
long, slim figure, ‘but you’d look better, 
my dear, if you were a little meteor.’ ” 

So it seems to me, that if «we wish to 
make these slim, angular students a little 
meat-ier, we must make the gymnasium 
compulsory. 

VALUE OF FOOTBALL. 

Today as never before, intercollegiate 
athletics have an educational value. A 
few years of earnest striving for gentle¬ 
manly sport will make the great Ameri¬ 
can game of football a strong factor for 
good in our college life. I do not believe 
any other game arouses such a spirit of 
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college unity and loyally. Football 
teaches the college student the fundamen¬ 
tal qualities essential to success in the 
modern commercial world; it teaches 
the sacrifice of self to the general cause; 
it teaches him to strike quickly, and if 
he fails, not to brood, but to rally and 
strike again; it develops quickness, alert¬ 
ness, and submission to authority; it in¬ 
culcates in the student body an* admira¬ 
tion for manly vigor; and it acts as a 
stimulus against intemperance and sen¬ 
sual habits. Since this is true, it' seems 
to me that we should incorporate the 



PROF. CHARLES S. BROWN 


Representative from Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity, who was prevented from attending 

by illness in his family. 

athletic life of the institution into our 
educational program, and hasten the day 
when participation in athletic sports 
shall be general, and when every man 
shall leave college physically and mor¬ 
ally, as well as intellectually fit. 

AUBURN AND GEORGIA. 

If any one should review the twenty- 
four years of athletic relations between 
Georgia and Auburn, I am quite sure that 
he would be convinced that it is possible 
to have ideal athletic relations. While 
this rivalry has been spirited, it has been 
free frojn bitterness, slander, and ill- 
feeling. If I am correctly informed, 
football owes its beginning at Georgia 
and Auburn to two young men who had 


become infatuated with the game while 
students at Johns Hopkins, Dr. Herty 
of Georgia and Dr. Petrie of Auburn. 
This ideal relationship is, no doubt, 
largely due to the influence of these two- 
excellent men—the type of man every 
institution is delighted to have in its 
faculty. 

THE FIRST GAME. 

The first football game between these 
two institutions was played just twenty- 
four years ago today (Feb. 22, 1892) in 
Atlanta, and resulted in favor rf Auburn 
by a score of 10 to 0. The first game be¬ 
tween these two institutions that I ever 
saw, was in Atlanta, Thanksgiving, 1903. 
It was a bitter cold day. The game was 
very spirited and very, close. The game 
had practically ended, when suddenly, 
right under the goal posts, Harry Wood¬ 
ruff of Georgia, grabbed the ball and ran 
the entire length of the gridiron for a 
touchdown. That was the most thrill¬ 
ing run I ever saw. Friend and foe ap¬ 
plauded that play—that is the ideal 
in sport. 

In Macon 1907, I recall this incident. 
Auburn had a very strong team while 
I he Georgia team was of very doubtful 
composition up to that game That team 
recalls this story: 

“They tell me your son is on the col¬ 
lege eleven.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Do you know what position he plays.” 

“Aint sure, but I think he’s one of the 
drawbacks.” 

Well, on that particular team, we had 
some drawbacks. However, when we 
met the Auburn team, the drawbacks had 
been dismissed. The odds were ten to 
one against us. But the Georgia players 
had determined to play the most desper¬ 
ate game of the year, and close the sea¬ 
son in victory, and in that way redeem 
the good name of the team and the in¬ 
stitution. The game was nearing the 
close and in favor of Auburn, when sud¬ 
denly, our center Lucas—big and slow— 
in some way got the ball, and dashed for 
the goal and scored a touchdown and 
won the game. Hitherto he had been 
slow but sure, but in this particular 
game he was fast enough to elude the 
entire Auburn team. Every one applaud¬ 
ed that play—the ideal in sport. 

FIRST MEETING WITH BRAGG. 

In Montgomery, Thanksgiving 1909, I 
met Tom Bragg—a more golden, open 
hearted man never lived. I can say of 
him as was said of Hamlet: 

“A combination and a form, indeed 
Where every God did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 

We had finished the game and had 
returned to our room to count the money. 
Hitherto this work had been done by 
our student managers, but on this occa- 
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sion it fell to our lot. We began count¬ 
ing the money separately. When each 
had finished counting, we found that we 
differed very largely. We recounted the 
money, and varied again. The strange 
part of it was that our second count did 
not tally with our first count. Whereup¬ 
on Bragg suggested the plan of separat¬ 
ing the money into piles; five cent pieces, 
dimes, quarters, dollars, five dollars, etc. 
After this had been done he sat down on 
the floor between our beds and began 
to divide the money by putting one 
piece on my bed and then one on his, etc. 
I did not say a word. As soon as he had 
linished I took my part of the money and 
put it in my satchel. I brought it to 
Athens, carried it to the bank, and had 
it counted, so that 1 could inform those 
interested as to the financial returns. 
From that day to this, we have never 
discussed money, nor have we ever had 
a misunderstanding along that line. 

INCIDENT IN SAVANNAH. 

In Savannah we had met defeat at the 
hands of Auburn. Each team had gone 
lo the park in a special street car. The 
Georgia team had gone to the hotel, and 
as all the other cars were crowded, I 
began lo walk towards the hotel. Sud¬ 
denly I heard some one call the name 
‘‘Sanford, Sanford,” and looking around 
I saw a car loaded with a football team. 
Thinking, of course, that it was the Geor¬ 
gia players, I rushed across the street to 
get on the car. To my surprise it was 
the Auburn team. They gave me a hearty 
welcome, and remarked that "‘there is 
always room on an Auburn car for a 
Georgia man.” I treasure that incident 
as a bright spot in my memory. Later 
these two teams were using the swim¬ 
ming pool of the Y. M. C. A. at the same 
time. A man from the West remarked: 
‘‘Had any one told me that two football 
teams could use the same pool at the 
same time, after playing as spirited a 
game as I just saw, I would have told 
him that the sight I am now seeing would 
be possible in Utopia.” 

WHEN DONAHUE WAS SICK. 

On another occasion in Savannah, 
Georgia had a team that seem to be in¬ 
vincible. Auburn had a team that was 
not nearly so good as ours, particularly 
as some of the players had been sick, and 
as the Coach was at that time sick and 
unable to be present. Georgia clearly 
outplayed the Auburn team in the first 
half, but did not score. In the second 
half Auburn used twenty-two men against 
us. It was done in this way; during the 
halves, a ringing letter was read to the 
Auburn team from Coach Donahue—such 
an appeal as an Irishman only can write. 
In the second half, when the team came 
onto the field, each player came back and 


in addition brought with him the soul 
of Donahue. Georgia swept down the 
field, but could not cross that goal. It 
was that ringing appeal of their sick 
Coach that held that line uncrossed on 
that day. Auburn is certainly fortunate 
in having such a splendid man as Dona¬ 
hue in charge of athletics; he teaches his 
men to play hard but to play clean. I 
have great respect for him as a coach 
and as a man. I can say of him as Kip¬ 
ling. said of Gunga Din, “White, clear 
white, inside.” 

But I must close these incidents. I 
have given only a few of the many I 
have stored away in my memory. These 
are given to illustrate the cordial rela¬ 
tions existing between the institutions 
May these ideal relations continue. 

ALUMNI AN ASSET. 

Now in conclusion, I wish to congrat- 
r’ate you, Dr. Thach, that this gymna¬ 
sium is the gift of the alumni, for it is a 
tangible illustration of their loyalty and 
sacrifice. I firmly believe in enlisting 
the co-operation of the alumni in every 
possible way, for herein lies the strength 
and safety of our institutions. We have 
never enlisted the help of our alumni as 
our institutions in the North have done. 
In this we have made a great mistake. 
We should welcome every outside in¬ 
fluence that will aid us in securing the 
best results. The great captain of in¬ 
dustry is the one who uses other men; 
and the great educator is he who can use 
every available instrument in securing 
the best results—especially the aid and 
co-operation of the alumni in improving 
and building up the college in its finan¬ 
cial, scholastic and moral problems. The 
fact that this gymnasium is the gift of 
your alumni proves that you are utilizing 
your alumni as an asset, and that they 
arc endeavoring to actualize the ideal of 
Kingsley, when he pleads that we “do 
noble deeds, not dream them all day 
long.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I appre¬ 
ciate the compliment of being accorded 
a place on today’s program, and I am 
delighted that I am here to bring you 
congratulations and to rejoice with you. 
I thank you. 


PRESENTATION TO ARCHITECT 
LOCKWOOD. 


By Dr. B. B. Boss, ’81. 


Prof. Bragg, the able and indefatigable 
President of our Alumni Association, has 
spoken to you of the men who dream 
dreams and who have visions, and in 
the events of today, we realize that he 
is a man who can make dreams come 
true. 

History, as well as the incidents of 
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every day life, tells us the men of achieve¬ 
ment, the men who do something worth 
while, are those who have a vision, who 
have an ideal, and who strive to see 
that vision fulfilled, that ideal realized. 
And so the President of our Association 
years ago dreamed a dream and had a 
vision of a beautiful building that might 
some day stand upon this spot, if the 
energies, the interest, the enthusiasm of 
the members of the Alumni could be con¬ 
centrated and crystallized into well di¬ 
rected effort. 

And when the time came to carry to 
fruition the plan that had hitherto been 
only a dream, he called to his aid a gen¬ 
tleman, who with the eye of an artist 
and the skilled brain of the architect 
caught the spirit of Prof. Bragg’s vision, 
and the beautiful lines of this splendid 
building soon took form and shape, in¬ 
spiring fresh enthusiasm and interest in 
the hearts of the Alumni who looked up¬ 
on the sketch of the Alumni Gymnasium 
that was to be. 

COUNSEL HELPFUL. 

By his helpful counsel, his careful sup¬ 
ervision, his painstaking oversight of the 
work of construction of this building, 
the building committee has been assured 
of excellent workmanship, of high class 
material and a finished piece of work in 
all its details, while the completed struc¬ 
ture, we feel sure, represents the best 
value for the sum expended to be found 
in any building of its kind in the South¬ 
ern States. 

This gentleman is well and favorably 
known to Auburn not only by reason of 
his prominence and high standing in his 
profession and his distinguished service 
in connection with this great enterprise, 
but also as the father of an Auburn ath¬ 
lete, who has won renown in many hard 
fought gridiron battles on many san¬ 
guinary fields and who is best known to 
Auburn men by the familiar sobriquet 
of “Tubby.” 

In appreciation of the invaluable pro¬ 
fessional services rendered the Associa¬ 
tion in connection with the prosecution 
of this gieat undertaking and of the in¬ 
terest, enthusiasm and fidelity displayed 
by him in carrying to a successful con¬ 
summation the long cherished plans of 
the Association, I am requested in be¬ 
half of the Auburn Athletic Association 
to present to Mr. Frank Lockwood, the 
architect of this building, this small tok¬ 
en of their esteem and regard. 


TELEGRAMS OF CONGRATULATIONS 
FROM ALUMNI. 


Hundreds of former Auburn men who 
were extremely anxious to return for the 
exercises the twenty-second found at the 
last minute that they would be unable 
be members of the happy throng and 


accordingly sent telegrams of congratula¬ 
tions and at the same time expressed 
their regrets at not being able to attend 
in person. 

A few of these telegrams are published 
below: 

“Unable to come. My disappointment 
is keen and my resentment is great. 
Please cordially shake for me the hand 
of every old man present. I truly love 
you still and I truly always will heartily. 

I wish you Godspeed. 

“Dutch” Dorsey,’ 94. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

“Business engagements make it im¬ 
possible for me to be present which I 
sincerely regret.” 

Henry T. DeBardelaben, ’92, 

Birmingham, Ala. 

“My sincere congratulations on your 
success of gymnasium. Sorry 1 cannot 
be with you in person. Am with you in 
spirit.” 

Dr. Gaston J. Greil, ’97 

Montgomery, Ala. 

“Regret exceedingly not being with 
you. I extend hearty congratulations on 
great work you have accomplished.” 

D. E. Wilson, ’92, 

Woodward, Ala. 

“All Auburn men hail the new gym. 
Accept my congratulations for Auburn.” 

J. R. Overstreet, 
College Station, Texas. 

“Hug and kiss old Auburn once for 
me. Wish 1 could be there with you. 
I congratulate you on your wonderful 
success. I am sending a pledge to help 
a little. Godspeed and God bless you. 
Give my regards to everybody. 

Shag Burgess, ’07, 
Detroit, Mich. 

“Impossible to be present on this 
eventful day in Auburn’s history. Like 
all her alumni I’m proud of her new 
gym and her old Tom.” 

E. B. Joseph, ’97, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

FROM OTHER COLLEGES. 

The office of the Alumni Association 
was also flooded with letters and tele¬ 
grams of congratulations from the alum¬ 
ni and student bodies of many institu¬ 
tions and we are glad to give space to 
a few typical messages here: 

“Congratulations on achievement of 
your gymnasium building.” 

Clemson College Y. M. C. A. 

“The Citadel extends congratulations 
and best wishes on your dedication day.” 

H. E. Rains. 

“The Alumni Federation of Louisiana 
State University extends hearty congrat¬ 
ulations to Auburn on the occasion of the 
dedication of her new gymnasium do- 
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nated by her loyal Alumni and former 
students.” 

Yandell Boatner, General Secretary. 

“Impossible for us to go with Sanford 
to Auburn to attend opening of your new 
Alumni Hall. Georgia students and Alum¬ 
ni extend congratulations and best wish¬ 
es to our Auburn friends. We regret ex¬ 
ceedingly that we cannot be present on 
this occasion to voice in person our 
deep appreciation of the unchanging 
friendship that has for so many years 
tied Auburn and Georgia together. May 
the years- to come tend to cement the 
relationship. Our regards to Mike and 
yourself.” 

Hugh H. ‘Gordon, Jr., John W. Welch. 

There was a telegram from Mr. Ray¬ 
mond Robins, the noted social worker 
of Chicago, I-fL, thsd is worth publishing: 

“Heartiest congratulations upon your 
splendid achievement for the manhood 
of AUburn. It is a great regret to me 
that I cannot be with you in person. The 
welfare of the men of Auburn shall ever 
hold a tender place in my heart. May 
the blessing of our Father be with you 
all. With abiding fellowship.” 

Raymond Robins. 


Grantland Rice, Sporting Editor of the 
New York Tribune, sent in the following 
tribute to Auburn: 

“I have often admired the plunging 
power of Auburn’s backs, the wonderful 
resistance of her line. I have given my 
admiration to her athletic system in 
general for many years. 

“But above all things else I have ad¬ 
mired the enduring loyalty of Auburn 
men to the institution that has sest them 
forth. For true loyalty is not born of 
passion, prejudice or pay. There must 
be something very much worth while to 
keep it under way. This feature of loy¬ 
alty to Auburn impressed me 15 years 
ago. It has been more than pleasing to 
note that in place of decreasing it has 
gathered force and is today even more 
prophetic of a greater and still greater 
Auburn on through the years. This 
alumni loyalty has given Auburn the 
new building which she is now dedicat¬ 
ing. But it has given her something 
more—the certainty of a future worth 
while.” 

Sincerely, 

Grantland Rice. 


ALL-STAR AGGREGATION WHICH DEFEATED THE AUBURN 

“SCRUBS” 14 TO 0 IN A GAME PLAYED FEB. 22nd., AT AUBURN. 

Left to right; Top: Jim Paterson, ’05, tackle; Will Paterson, ’99, 
guard; George Penton, ’08, fullback; Rip Major, ’12, quarterback; 
“Baby” Taylor, ’15, halfback; “Boozer” Pitts, ‘14, center; Tubby Lock- 
wood, ‘13, guard. 

Bottom row: Newell, ’13, halfback; Louisell, ’14, tackle; “Rabbit” 
Harris, ’09, halfback; Wallace Paterson, ‘09, end; T. B. Howie, ’14, end; 
“PieeVro” Bidez, ’15,t fullback. 
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ALL-STARS 14, “SCRUBS” 0. 


When the all-stars, gleaned from teams 
from 1898 to 1915, met a team of near- 
Varsity men on Drake field the after¬ 
noon of Feb. 22nd., the large crowd of 
spectators which had assembled witness¬ 
ed one of the most remarkable games 
ever played in the South. 

That this team, composed of men who 
have played on different elevens and 
many of whom had not appeared in a 
football uniform for seven years and 
more, could be assembled and given sig¬ 
nals within ten minutes, go against a 
trained team of men, who will be fight¬ 
ing for Varsity places next fall, and not 
only defeat them but shut them out is 
a feat worthy of note. 

But there were other feats that made 
the game remarkable. Will Paterson 
who was a star at Auburn in the Nine¬ 
teenth century class played a great game 
in the line. In fact the whole line was 
a veritable “stonewall” and every man 
did himself p-oud. Wallace and Jim 
Paterson, brothers of Will, took care of 
end and tackle and the righ side of the 
line stood “Pad” If Haygood Paterson 
had been there then the “Pats” would 
have been represented in the backfield, 
too. In the center was “Boozer” Pitts, 
stalwart center of T4, passing as accur¬ 
ately as ever and covering punts in style 
to make the ends jealous. “Tubby” 
Lockwood at guard and Bill Louiseil at 
tackle made the line look like the team 
of 1914 that was never scored upon. T. 
B. Howie. Manager T5, completed the 
line that held the “scrubs” to only two 
first downs. 

The backfield started with Major at 
quarter, Newell and Taylor at halves and 
Penton at fullback. Penton was bucking 
in the same style that brought him all- 
Southern honors in 1908; Taylor was 
the same “class”; Major was using his 
head and his toe, punting to equal his 
performance in the Vanderbilt game of 
1912 and kicking goals after touchdowns 
to perfection; and Kirk Newell was the 
same side-stepping, shifty, brilliant brok¬ 
en-field runner. He broke loose on sev¬ 
eral occasions for forty yards and re¬ 
minded the crowd of the years when he 
was the peer of the South at that art. 

When Penton lagged Bidez was rush¬ 
ed in and the former Tiger captain was 
in his best form, charging low and fierce¬ 
ly. “Rabbit” Harris relieved Newell and 
the veterans for four quarters outplayed 
their younger rivals earning two touch¬ 
downs with their accompanying goals 
by Major. 

The “scrubs” were not without glory. 
They were not disgraced by the 14 to 0 
defeat handed them by the all-star Au¬ 
burn aggregation which assembled for 
the celebration of the twenty-second, for 


that was a team which would try the 
mettle of any. 

The line up follows: 

VETERANS “SCRUBS” 

Howie_L. E._.--Story 

Louiseil_L. T._Greene 

Lockwood _L. G. _schultz 

Pitts_C.__Goodwin 

Paterson, Wm.__I._R. G._Saunders 

Paterson, Jim_R. T._Samford 

Paterson, Wallace._R. E. _Roberts 

Major_Q._Jones, Nall 

Newell, Harris_L. H. B. ..Rivenbark 

Taylor_R. IT B._Scott 

Penton, Bidez_F. B. Parker, Stickney 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE TWENTY- 
SECOND 


The twenty-second was made still more 
enjoyable to the socially inclined alumni 
who returned by several beautiful dances 
and many receptions. The annual George 
Washington dances were in full sway 
and over fifty charming visiting girls 
were in attendance. The class dances 
were held the 18th, the 20th, and the 
2Tsb and the alumni dance the evening 
of Ihe twenty-second. 

Miss Rosalie Higgins the brilliant edi¬ 
tor of the social page of the Montgomery 
Advertiser was one of the charming 
guests for the occasion and we are in¬ 
debted to her for the following articles 
concerning the social features attendant 
the exercises. 


MANY HOSPITALITIES SHOWN AU¬ 
BURN VISITORS. 


(Montgomery Advertiser.) 

The social side of the dedication of the 
new gymnasium of the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute at Auburn on Tuesday 
was enjoyed by hundreds of visitors who 
will never forget Auburn’s gracious hos¬ 
pitality, and the number of charming 
people who make their home there. 

The little college town opened wide its 
doors, and every visitor was made to 
feel that it was Auburn’s pleasure and 
privilege to entertain them. The largest 
event of the day was the brilliant alumni 
dance in the evening on the third floor 
of Ihe handsome new gymnasium. 

To Mrs. Hinds, wife of Professor Hinds, 
much credit is due for the elaborate dec¬ 
orations of the new gymnasium. The 
walls were hung with festoons of the 
college colors, orange and blue, and gar¬ 
lands of southern smilax, making a most 
artistic and effective background for the 
dancers. 

The grand march of the alumni dance 
was led by Governor and Mrs. Charles 
Henderson, assisted by Mr. T. C. Locke 
of Montgomery and Miss Otis Thac.h 
of Auburn. Mrs. Henderson was 
lovely in a gown of blue satin bro- 
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eaded in silver, and she carried a bou¬ 
quet of My Maryland roses and lilies of 
the valley. Miss Thach was pretty and 
girlish in a dancing frock of green and 
white satin striped taffeta. She carried 
an arm bouquet of pink roses. 


DR. AND MRS. THACH ENTERTAIN 

The beautiful new mansion of Dr. and 
Mrs. Thach which has just been com¬ 
pleted was decorated with a wealth of 
exquisite roses, carnations and ferns. The 
decorations, which were elaborate, testi¬ 
fied to the love and affection of four of 
Auburn’s most loyal alumni, Messrs, Hay- 
good, Wallace, Jim and Will Patterson, 
They carried with them the hundreds of 
blossoms and arranged them themselves. 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles C. Thach enter¬ 
tained at a beautifully appointed lunch¬ 
eon, immediately after the dedication ex¬ 
ercises in the morning, in compliment to 
Governor and Mrs. Henderson. In the 
dining room, pink was the color tone, 
and the centerpiece of the table was a 
crystal basket filled with pink carnations 
A delicious course luncheon was served. 
The guests were Governor and Mrs. Chas. 
Henderson, Captain and Mrs. Will T. 
Sheehan, Professor Sanford of the Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia, Professor Randle of 
Georgia Tech, Dr. Drake, Miss Rosalie 
Armistead Higgins, Mr. Thomas Rragg, 
Mrs. Askew and Dr. and Mrs. Thach. 

From five to six-thirty o’clock, Mrs. 
Thach entertained at a beautiful recep¬ 
tion. In the receiving line were Mrs. 
Thach, Mrs. Henderson, Mrs. Sheehan, 
Mrs. Bragg, Miss Higgins, Mrs. Donahue, 
Mrs. Cary and Mrs. Duggar. Punch was 
served throughout the afternoon. 

Assisting in entertaining the guests, 
were two charming women, Mrs. Thach, 
mother of Dr. Thach, and Mrs. Otis 
Smith, mother of Mrs. Thach. Roth of 
them arc great-grand mothers. 


MR AND MRS. DUNCAN ENTERTAIN 
Mr. and Mrs. George Duncan enter¬ 
tained at a beautiful dinner at seven 
o’clock. The centerpiece was a bowl of 
daffodils and yellow tapers burned in 
eystal candelabra. The guests were Cap¬ 
tain and Mrs. Will T. Sheehan and Miss 
Rosalie Higgins of Montgomery, Miss 
Bess Holley of Lowndesboro, Mrs. Garrett 
of Athens, A!a., Miss Frances Duncan, Mr. 
Laurens Pierce, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Du ncan. 


DR AND MRS. HINDS ENTERTAIN 
Another beautiful dinner was that giv¬ 
en by Dr. and Mrs. Hinds, when the 
guests were Governor and Mrs. Charles 
Henderson, Miss Kate Lane, Mr. William 
Williams of Montgomery, Mr. Thomas 
Bragg and Dr. Holmes of Gordon Insti¬ 
tute. 


MRS. HENDERSON AT AUBURN. 

Mrs. Henderson xvas no less honored 
than her distinguished husband as all 
Auburn fell in love with the “First Lady 
of the State.” It was a delight to Auburn 
people to entertain this attractive, refin¬ 
ed, cultured gentlewoman f the South 
and it was a pleasure to learn that she 
enjoyed her stay in Auburn. 

Mrs. Henderson’s appreciation of the 
hospitality shown her by Auburn people 
is best expressed in her clever verses 
which were published in the Montgomery 
Advertiser from which the following ar¬ 
ticle is clipped: 


MRS. HENDERSON PRAISES AUBURN 
IN CLEVER VERSES. 

Mrs. Charles Henderson has returned 
from Auburn, where she and Governor 
Henderson were the guests of President 
and Mrs. C. C. Thach, for the dedication 
exercises of the new gymnasium. Mrs. 
Henderson speaks in glowing terms of 
the hospitality of Auburn, and has writ¬ 
ten the following clever verses in appre¬ 
ciation of her delightful visit there: 

“As we journey along through life, my 
Friends, 

We’re given rare pleasures and sweet. 
We have done for us over and over again 
The things which we never repeat. 

But today let us open the box of good 
cheer, 

Let us speak kindly words of praise, 
For this noble institution, 

Her custom and her ways. 

For the man who at the helm 
Has handled the old ship well, 

For her able, splendid Dr. Thach 
Let us all his virtues tell. 

And to his good wife whose life is spent 
In deeds of love, so kind, 

We offer appreciation, 

With a knowledge well defined. 

To every professor whose task it has been 
To build up a college strong, 

We do accord a hearty “well done” 

With a hand shake good and long; 

And to that genial spirit. 

Whose interest cannot lag, 

Whose heart’s ere with old Auburn, 
Clever, brilliant Tom Bragg. 

As to her loyal alumni, 

Those of yesterday and today, 

To the men whose mission of love is 
fulfilled, 

As they offer this building for aye, 

We give three cheers and a big strong 

yell 

And a hip! hip! hip! hooray.” 

—By Mrs. Charles Henderson. 
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“A SQUARE” DEAL 

for everybody is the “Spalding 
Policy.” We guarantee each buy¬ 
er of an article bearing the Spald¬ 
ing Trade-Mark that such article 
will give satisfaction and a reason¬ 
able amount of service. 

Send for our catalogue, 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

7 1 N. Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 

~BOOK BINDING 

IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

LIBRARY BINDING, including Public, Uni¬ 
versity, Professional, School, and Private, given 
special attention. Everything in Books, Maga¬ 
zines, Journals, Etc. 

My Specialty: Promptness, Accurracy, Honest 
Work, Moderate Prices. 

My Rejerences: Any or all my customers. Let 
me gi-ue you a je-Tv. 

PAUL F. ROTHPLETZ 

Room 10 Potter Bldg. 1917 1-2.First A-ue. 

_ Birmingham, Alabama 

New York 

(). ELLERY EDWARDS, Jr., ’94 
Attorney-At-Law 

Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyrights 

_ Woolworth Building 

Birmingham, Ala. 

W. K. TERRY, ’90 
Attorney-At-Law 

Room 1018. Jefi'erson Go. Bank Bldg. 
Birminqham, Ala. 

MARTIN J. LIRE, ’02 
Consulting Electrical and 

___ Mechanical Engineer 

Washington. D. C. 

JOHN H. HOLT, ’93 
United Sttdcs and Foreian 

Patents Trade Marks 

MoGi'i Ruildinrr. 

B0WEn TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 

Personally recommends deserving 
teachers for all classes of Teaching Posi¬ 
tions. There is a good position for every 
First-Class Teacher in Alabama, if you 
are available. Let us help you find a 
suitable position. Write today for par¬ 
ticulars. 

JOHN S. THORN, Manager 
1021-22 First National Bank Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 



Economy 

Uniforms 

ARE 

The 

Famous 

Kalamazoo 

Made to wear well, fit 
well, and give perfect 
satisfaction. 

T hat is why A. P. 1. 
cadets have worn them 
for many years. 

Headquarters for mili¬ 
tary equipments. 

THE 

Henderson-Aims Co. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


FOR YOliR DEN 5 

BEAUTIFUL COLLEGE PENNANTS^ 

YALE and HARVARD, 

Each 9in. x 24 in. 
PRINCETON, CORNELL, 
MICHIGAN 
Each 7 in. x 21 in. 

4—PENNANTS, Size 12x30—4 
Any Leading Colleges of 
Your Selection 

All of our best quality, in their 
proper colors, with colored em¬ 
blems. 

Either assortment, for limited 
time, sent postpaid for 50 cents and 
five stamps to cover shipping cost. 

Write us for prices before plac¬ 
ing orders for felt novelties of all 
kin ds. 


The Gem City Novelty Co 

22 Bittner Street, 

Dayton, Ohio. 



C. L. Ruth & Son 
Jewelers - Opticians 

15 Dexter Avenue - Montgomery, Ala. 

Special attention given to spectacle repairing 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

“AUBURN” 

The Oldest School of Technology in the South 

Summer Session, June 8-July 19, 1916 
Next Session Begins Wednesday, September 13, 1916 

69 Professors and Instructors 
886 Students 

20 Well Equipped Laboratories 

New Buildings: Alumni Gymnasium, Smith Dining Hall, Carnegie Library, Agri¬ 
cultural Hall, Broun Engineering Hall, Dairy and Horticultural 
Laboratories and Greenhouses. 

—' ' ■ ■ =D EPARTMENT S = 

I. ENGINEERING AND MINES—-Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical 
and Mining Engineering, Architecture, Metallurgy, Mechanic Arts, Technical 
Drawing, Machine Design, Etc. 

II. AGRICULTURAL Sciences.— Agriculture, Horticulture, Animal Industry 
Botany, Entomology, Chemistry. 

DEPARTMENT OF Pharmacy —(Four-Yearand T wo-Year Courses) 

III. ACADEMIC—History, English, Mathematics, Latin, German, French, 
Physics and Astronomy, Political Economy, Psychology. 

DEPARTMENT OF Education —Psychology, Educational Psychology, 
Sociology, Educational Sociology, History of Education, Philosophy of Education, 
School Supervision and Administration, Methodology. 

IV. Veterinary Medicine. 

EXPENSES—Free tuition to residents of Alabama. $20.00 to non-residents. 
Board in Dormitory and with private families. 

For Catalogue and Further Information Address 

CHARLES C. THACH, President AUBURN, ALA 


Mention The Alumnus 




